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An interesting feature of the fuel economy campaign being con- 
ducted on the Chicago Great Western, a description of which is 
published elsewhere in this issue, is the 
success attained in determining the 
amount of coal used by each engine 
crew. In contrast to the results obtained 
on some roads the automatic recording 
scale for weighing the coal delivered to locomotive tenders has 
given satisfactory service. The method of estimating the amount 
of fuel left on the tenders on arrival at terminals by means 
of metal strips on the sides of the coal space is also giving good 
fesults. This estimating is done by one man at each roundhouse, 
who becomes sufficiently experiehiced to” give a close, estimate. 
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inspection and careful maintenance. Another thing in favor of 
the plan adopted by this road for the economical use of fuel is 
its organization. The superintendent is supreme on each divi- 
sion over every department. He is held responsible for the fuel 
record on his particular division; and because of his absolute 
authority he is in a position to enforce the proper co-operation 
between the different departments. The economical use of fuel 
is a live issue all over the road, and the enginemen display a 
friendly rivalry in seeking to head the published list each month. 
The fuel potential is not placed so high but that it may be beaten 
by some of the more careful crews, with the result that the crews 
have faith in the figures and know that the management desires 
to give them a fair chance. The success of any system is de- 
pendent largely on the faith the men concerned have in it, and 
from all reports the one in effect on the Great Western has the 
confidence of the enginemen as well as of the officers of. the road. 





On Monday of this week Mayor Mitchel of New York talked 
by long distance telephone directly with Mayor Rolph of San 
Francisco. This inauguration of direct 
long distance telephone servic@ between 
the Atlantic coast and the Pacific coast 
is the result of a successful achievement 
by private ownership of a public utility 
unaided by government and in spite of restrictive legislation. 
To get a telephone connection with a number in London from 
anywhere outside of a radius of 25 miles takes fully half an 
hour, and when the connection is at last obtained, it is so bad, 
50 per cent of the time, and so interrupted, as to try the patience 
of a saint. In England, as in France and other European 
countries, the telephones are operated by the government. The 
establishment of direct telephone service between New York 
and San Francisco cannot help but stir the imagination even 
of a people who have become casehardened to the achieve- 
ments of modern science. As a matter of fact, however, it is 
no more of an achievement and no more deserving of admira- 
tion and praise than is the perfection of the kind of telephone 
service that is given in a single city like New York or Chicago. 
If it were possible to make a statistical compilation showing 
the percentage of avoidable annoyances in telephone connections 
to the total possibilities of annoyance through some slight 
error or carelessness on the part of operators, the minuteness 
of this percentage would be striking. The perfection of train- 
ing of the telephone operators generally in a city like New 
York is a stupendous task and its successful accomplishment is 
undoubtedly in very large measure due to the will of one man 
impressing on the minds of subordinate officers that courteous 
service by telephone operators must be attained. Such a re- 
sult under government ownership is inconceivable. 
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Dick Brothers, a brokerage house of New York, after having 
offered to sell to the Pennsylvania their holdings of the minority 
stock of the Long Island at par, which 
offer was, of course, refused, have sent 
out a circular to Long Island minority 
stockholders charging the Pennsylvania 
with mismanagement of the Long Island. 
In an attempt to show that this is not an ordinary case of 
holdup, Evans R. Dick has drawn attention to the fact that 
in 1900 the Long Island was prosperous, and in 1913 showed a 
deficit of more than $1,000,000. As a matter of fact, 1900 happened 
to be one of the most prosperous years in the history of the 
Long Island and in that year it earned $59,000 above interest 
and fixed charges, or half of one per cent, on its $12,000,000 
stock; and even in that year, after crediting this $59,000 to 
profit and loss, it was carrying a debit balance in the profit and 
loss account of $844,000. The charges against the Pennsyl- 
vania should be dismissed without mention were it not that 
they call attention in a rather interesting way to the inadequacy 
of passenger rates at a time when this subject is particularly 
interesting to the Interstate Commerce Commission and rail- 
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road managers all over the country. The Long Island is: de- 
pendent for more than half of its total gross revenue on pas- 
4 senger business. The road does a very large ‘commutation 
business, but its commutation rates are generally higher for 
short distances than on the other roads doing a large com- 
mutation business out of New York City. The road’ is par- 
ticularly well managed, Mr. Thornton's “call” by England be- 
ing a commentary on the management of the Long Island. 
Passenger business is dense and in some respects analogous to 
the business on English railroads. Nevertheless, the Long 
Island has been adding, almost without exception, each year to 
its deficit, the Pennsylvania really standing the losses. The 
particular minority stockholders who have raised the protest 
are not in need of sympathy, but railroad stockholders gén- 
erally, and also the Interstate Commerce Commission and es- 
pecially the state commissions, should carefully study the Long 
Island situation. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
shown in various ways that it is aware of the inadequacy of pas- 
senger rates, but state commissions are stilf either wilfully or 
ignorantly unaware of the facts. 













































WHAT SHALL BE DONE REGARDING THE VALUATION? 

OME people believe and allege that the railway managers are 
S opposed to the continuance of the federal valuation of rail- 
ways. The leading railway managers are 
divided in opinion on this subject. Some of them believe that 
the valuation should be discontinued at once, on the ground 
that it would mot afford a practical basis for the regulation of 
rates, and that therefore to carry it to a completion would be 
a waste of both the railroads’ money and the public’s money. 
Others advocate making a valuation of only some group of 
roads, to determine the practicability of.using valuation as a 
basis for the regulation of rates. 

Still others favor carrying the project through to comple- 
tion. No railway manager regards valuation as a desirable or 
praeticable basis for regulating all rates. But a large part of the 
public still believes that the railways as a whole are overcapital- 
ized, and ‘that a valuation of their properties should be made 
to determine whether their net earnings and rates in general 
are reasonable. The railway managers who favor completing 
the valuation are confident that as to a large majority of in- 
dividual roads it will exceed their capitalization, and that as to 
the railways as a whole it will greatly exceed their capitalization ; 
and they wish to see it finished as a means of confuting those 
who charge that the railways are overcapitalized, and of estab- 
lishing their right to larger net earnings and advances in rates. 

A highly interesting discussion of the question of the con- 
tinuance of the valuation work was contributed to the Railway 
Age Gazette's annual review number, published January 1, by 
Charles A. Prouty, director of valuation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Prouty makes a very able and persua- 
sive argument for the continuance of the valuation. He points 
out that, regardless of anybody’s opinion concerning the prac- 
ticability of using valuation as a basis for the regulation of 
rates, the courts have held that it is the chief standard for 
measuring their reasonableness as a whole. He concedes that it 
would be folly for the Interstate Commerce Commission to hold 
that it could not act on petitions of the railways asking for ad- 
vances in rates until after the valuation is done; and he also con- 
cedes that after the valuation is finished the commission prob- 
ably should not restrict the railways to a return on their valua- 
tion so low as barely to avoid confiscation. But, he argues, the 
commission and the courts should have a valuation to serve as 
a guide in the regulation of rates as a whole, and the problem 
of regulating them will never be solved until a valuation is made. 

While we recognize the force of Mr. Prouty’s argument, we 
believe that there is much force also in the contention that 
instead of trying to make a valuation of railroads in all parts 
of the country at once, as the commission is now doing, it would 
be best for it to confine its work for the present to some one 
group of railways, and, if a valuation of all is to be made, to 
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take them up group by group. Suppose that it goes on making 
simultaneously valuations of one road in the East, of another 
in the South, of another in the Northwest, of another in the 
Southwest, and’so on, as it is now doing. © It lias beén’ estimated 
that it will take ten years to finish the appraisal of all the lines 
in the country. If so, by pursuing its present policy, in ten 
years from now the commission will report a valuation for all 
railways which will not be as of the same date for any two 
roads in the same group. It will report a valuation as of one 
date for the Baltimore & Ohio and as of another date for the 
Pennsylvania. It will report a valuation as ot one date for the 
Great Northern, and as of another date for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. This procedure, it would seem, would 
render it impossible to regulate the rates in any territory with 
reference to the valuation until it was entirely finished, because 
rates must be regulated, if they are to be fairly regulated, on 
groups of railways, and not on individual railways. Another 
result might be, it would seem, that it would be impossible to 


use the valuation as a basis for the regulation of rates at all’ 


because of the differences between the dates on which it would 
he finished on different railways in the same group. Suppose 
that the valuation on the Baltimore & Ohio were finished in 
1916, and that on the Pennsylvania in 1924. Could valuations of 
these two roads finished eight years apart be used as bases for 
the regulation of their competitive rates? It’ is true that it is 
planned after the valuation of a road is made to keep it up to 
date by accounting methods, but the courts hold that the measure 
of the reasonableness of rates fixed by public authority is the 
value of the property at the time they are fixed, and it is very 
questionable whether a valuation made five or ten years ago 
and kept up merely by bookkeeping methods would be accepted 
as a satisfactory valuation today. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the commission should take 
the railways a group at a time. ‘There would be no serious 
difficulty in dividing them into groups. The New England lines 
naturally fall into one group, the Eastern Trunk lines into an- 
other, the Central Freight Association lines into another, the 
Trans-Missouri lines into another, and so on. It would take 
nowhere near as long to make a valuation of one group as to 
make a valuation of all groups. Under this plan the valuation 
of all the railways in a group would be made as of the same 
date. When the valuation of one entire group was finished the 
commission could at once begin to regulate rates with reference 
to it. The legal questions which the making of the valuation, 
and the attempt to use it as a basis for the regulation of rates, 
are sure to raise can be raised just as well in respect to the valu- 
ation of a single group of roads as in respect to the valuation 
of all the railways. If the valuation of a single group were 
begun now and pushed to completion these legal questions might 
be raised and settled before the valuations of most of the other 
groups were finished, or perhaps even begun. The settlement 
of these questions would be of immense value to congress and 
the commission in dealing with the valustion of the other groups. 

Furthermore, if the commission should evaluate the reads 
group by group it would be only a comparatively short time 
until some practical use could be made of the valuations of one 
or more groups—assuming that the valuation will be of any 
practical use at all; whereas, if the commission continues its 
present policy of making valuations of roads scattered all over 
the country, little or no use, it would seem, can be made of the 
results until the entire work shall be finished, and all the legal 
questions shall be fought out in the courts, which would be years 
in the future. 

The argument in favor of taking up the railways group by 
group seems overwhelmingly strong, and it is to be hoped that 
this plan will be given early and serious consideration by the 
commission. It seems to be the right plan, whether the matter 
be viewed from the standpoint of those who question the de- 
sirability and practicability of valuation as a basis for the regu- 
lation of rates, or from the standpoint of those who, like Director 
Prouty, have no doubt of its desirability and practicability. If 
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valuation is undesirable and impracticable, then the valuation of 
the railways by groups will prove this sooner than the policy 
now being pursued. If valuation is desirable and practicable, 
then valuation by groups will prove this sooner, and produce 
results which will be of practical use sooner, than the policy 
now being followed. 


THE WORK OF THE BOARD OF MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION 


HERE is a fundamental difference between the work which 
can be done by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
and that which can be done by an arbitration board. The United 
States Board of Mediation and Conciliation can never arbitrate 
any question. If it does its usefulness has begun to be impaired 
on the claim that it has taken sides. Neither can the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation be concerned solely with abstract jus- 
tice. A sound judgment of expediencey and an absolute im- 
partiality are more important to it than a theoretical knowledge 
of abstract justice. 

The board appointed by President Wilson, of which Judge 
Chambers is the commissioner, Judge Knapp the other member 
and W. W. Hangar the assistant commissioner, has held office 
for a little over a year. Its first annual report was made public 
recently and an abstract of it is given elsewhere in this issue. 
On the whole the working of the new law has been a material 
improvement over that of the Erdman act, and the board’s work 
may fairly be considered a success. Few railroad men, how- 
ever, really understand the nature of the work of this board, 
and there is nothing in the board’s report describing what this 
work is. The procedure of the board in a dispute is in most 
cases substantially as follows: One or both sides to the con- 
troversy call on the board to intervene. The board then goes 
first to one side and then to the other, becoming the confidant 
of both. Of course neither side is willing to show its hand to 
the other side, but is willing to indicate to the mediation com- 
missioner the nature of the concessions which it is prepared to 
make and the points on which no concessions will be made. It 
then becomes the duty of the commissioner to decide whether 
or not there is any possibility of agreement short of arbitration. 
If there is his work lies in getting the necessary concessions 
from each side so as to make the two. parties to the controversy 
approach a common level, each one, however, being kept in 
ignorance of how far it is necessary for that side to go and how 
far the other side has already gone. Shrewd judgment, im- 
partiality, a knowledge of human nature and of the prejudices 
and idiosyncrasies of labor leaders and employers are essential, 
and with all must go great firmness. Both the employer and 
the labor leader are often engaged in playing a game partly with 
the backing of the cards which they actually hold and partly 
on the strength of their ability to bluff. It is no part of the 
commissioner’s duties to help either side win this game. His 
duty consists in preventing a deadlock. 

If a Board of Mediation and Conciliation were once to arbi- 
trate a particular question it would have made a ruling amount- 
ing to a precedent on which one or the other side would bank 
in a future controversy, while one or the other side would re- 
fuse to accept mediation because their point had already been 
decided against them. 

In this connection the board’s report says: 

“In not a few instances the parties have requested and even 
urged the board to settle their controversies as if in arbitra- 
tion, but this the board has declined to do; because, in the first 
place, in its opinion, the language of the law did not confer 
such authority, and, secondly, because it would jeopardize if not 
destroy mediatory efficiency of the board. The board advises, 
and makes rulings, but always without binding the parties to 
accept the same.” 

It will readily be seen, therefore, that the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation can never make public either the justice or 


the injustice of the position taken by either party to a contro- 
versy. 
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The annual report of the present board is almost, if not quite, 
unique among recent reports of government administrative bodies 
in that it specifically asks that no further powers be conferred 
on the commission. The very thought must be positively stun- 
ning to the great majority of state and federal commissions. 
However, in this particular case, although the board is unques- 


‘tionably right in asking that no further powers be assigned to 


it, there is a function in connection with labor disputes, the ex- 
ercise of which should be productive of much good, but which is 
not provided for in the Newlands act. The Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation can attempt to bring together two parties to 
a controversy. If it fails an arbitration board can decide the 
specific points at issue; but only incidentally does the public hear 
an impartial exposition of the merits of the whole controversy. 
What is there to keep railroad officers, on the one hand, from 
refusing arbitrarily an obviously just demand of employees, or 
labor leaders, on the other hand, from making preposterous and 
utterly indefensible demands, trusting that in the case of bluff 
which follows they may gain something, having nothing to lose. 
With impartial publicity given to the merits and demerits of 
both sides of,a controversy, public opinion would act strongly 
to deter either side from taking an indefensible position. Since 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation is entirely barred from 
giving away the secrets of either side, there might be some 
commission or commissioner whose duty it would be to make a 
thorough, impartial investigation of the merits of any controversy 
which was serious enough to lead either to open hostilities, a call 
for arbitration or a call for mediation; and after such an investi- 
gation had been made to maké public the facts in an entirely im- 
partial and non-partisan statement. 





ONE EFFECT OF RETRENCHMENT IN MAINTENANCE OF 
WAY EXPENDITURES 


” is common knowledge that the past year has been one of 
severe retrenchment for the railroads. When reductions in 
expenditures are necessary, the maintenance of way department 
suffers particularly, for almost invariably it is felt that retrench- 
ment can be effected here without the detrimental results be- 
coming evident as quickly as elsewhere. While no one believes 
that such a reduction results in ultimate economy, there are times 
when it becomes absolutely necessary to cut expenses somewhere. 
In addition to the fact that the detrimental effects are not evi- 
dent at once, the impression frequently exists that the results 
of retrenchment in maintenance of way expenditures are con- 
fined to the track and structures themselves. But, there is an 
increasing realization of the fact that the neglect of maintenance 
of way is reflected directly in increased transportation expenses 
arising from increased delays to trains and ultimately in a de- 
crease in trainloading, etc. 

Deterioration in the condition of the track also contributes 
to increased charges for the maintenance of equipment. The 
figures given below show the expenditures for maintenance of 
way and for maintenance of equipment and the gross earnings 
of 15 representative roads with over 77,000 miles of line for the 
first three months of the present fiscal year, and for the same 
periods of the two preceding years. 


FaRNINGS AND EXPENDITURES, JuLY 1—SEPTEMBER 30 


Maintenance Maintenance Gross Per cent of 
of way ofequipment = earnings Cars cars in shop 
per mile per mile per mile in sho to total 
of line of line of line (all onan (all roads) 
1942. ice $528 $645 $3,951 157,090 6.84 
) ) See 574 688 4,042 177,114 7.50 
pS an 511 688 3,966 212,930 8.84 


Thus, while the expenditures for maintenance of way for the 
first three months of the fiscal year 1914 were 3 per cent below 
those for 1912, the charges for the maintenance of equipment 
have increased 7 per cent, with practically the same _ busi- 
ness handled, while the number of cars in the shops increased 
almost 56,000. Comparing 1913 with 1914 maintenance of way 
expenditures decreased 11 per cent and gross earnings 1 per 
cent, while the charges for maintenance of equipment remained 
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stationary, although the number of cars in the shops increased 
almost 36,000. . , 

Since it is to be assumed that the same policy of retrenchment 
is being followed in the mechanical as in the maintenance of 
way and other departments, as in fact is shown by the accumu- 
lation of bad order cars, it is evident that it would require an 
even greater expenditure to maintain the equipment in its normal 
condition. 

It is entirely reasonable to assume that there is some definite 
relation between this increase in the expenditures for main- 
tenance of equipment and the decrease in charges for main- 
tenance of way. Although many items entering into the cost 
of maintaining equipment, such as the painting of cars, are en- 
tirely independent of the condition of the track, other items, such 
as the cost of locomotive maintenance, the repair of broken 
trucks, etc., are dependent to a certain extent upon the condition 
of the track. 

Railway managements can well afford to analyze their main- 
tenance of equipment charges to ascertain to what extent these 
fluctuate with the condition of the track. Such a study may 
show that severe retrenchments in expenditures for maintenance 
of way do not secure even an immediate economy, owing to their 
effect upon other accounts, and that it might be more economical 
to make reductions in expenditures in other departments. Such 
a study would be most instructive if made at a time like the 
present, following an extended period of retrenchment. 


THE SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND 
pena often speak of the “railway situation.” There are 
really several “railway situations” in this country. The rail- 
ways naturally divide into groups, and the conditions with which 
they are confronted vary from group to group. 
One of the most complex, puzzling and difficult situations is that 
in New England. The roads formerly comprising the New Haven 


system, the principal of which, of course, are the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Maine, were in some ways 
badly mismanaged during the regime of Charles S. Mellen. The 
worst feature of his administration was the abuse of the road’s 
credit. The management of the operating and traffic departments 
was generally efficient; but the use made of their financial re- 


sources was unwise and even scandalous. There is a lesson here 
for stockholders in railways generally. This is, that it is most un- 
safe to turn over the running of their business to a board of di- 
rectors, and then pay no attention for years to what the di- 
rectors do. The stockholders have their responsibility for what 
happened in New England as well as the directors and Mr. 
Mellen. 

However, the stockholders, the directors and Mr. Mellen are 
all paying pretty dearly for their parts in the business. Mr. 
Mellen has been retired in disgrace. The directors have been 
denounced and ate being prosecuted for many things they did 
and for some things they did not do. The stockholders are 
paying for their more or less guilty quiescence and acquiescence 
through the loss of their dividends. 

But, though justice may require that the stockholders shall suf- 
fer for what the managers of their properties did, it does not im- 
poes on them also the penalties for developments for which neither 
they nor the managers were in any way responsible. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the present position of the New Haven and the Bos- 
ton & Maine, while largely attributable to the faults of the Mel- 
len regime, is also largely due to the peculiar conditions in 
New England, and to a series of developments which have af- 
fected all the railways of the United States, but which, because 
of the conditions in New England, have affected the railways in 
that section with special force. 

One respect in which New England differs from practically 
all the rest of the country is that its population and industry 
have reached-a stage of development comparable to that reached 
in the leading countries of Europe. Because population and in- 
dustry shave reached this stage there they do not grow as fast 
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in proportion as in most other parts of this country. It results, 
of course, that railway traffic, and especially freight traffic, does 
not grow as fast in proportion as in other territories. Further- 
more, the traffic of the New England lines is of:a character 
unique in the United States. The proportion of high-grade to 
low-grade freight is much greater than in other sections, and 
the ratio of passenger to freight traffic is also much greater. 

Now, every one of these conditions renders it especially diffi- 
cult to make physical improvements in railways except at great 
cost, or to introduce economies in operation. In a territory 
where the population is so dense, where towns and cities are so 
close together, the real estate is extremely valuable, and the 
cost of acquiring the property needed to enable a railway to 
expand its facilities is especially great. Furthermore, a traffic 
which grows relatively slowly, and which is composed to so 
very large an extent of high-grade freight and passengers, does 
not yield readily to those methods for increasing carloads and 
trainloads which are the most effective means—where they can 
be adopted—of bringing about operating economies. For these 
and other reasons the difficulties in the way of making physical 
improvements and economies in operation on the railways in 
New England have been in the past, are now, and will be in the 
future, greater in proportion than those encountered in other 
parts of the country. Whatever tends to make necessary in- 
creases in capital investment or in taxes, in the wages of em- 
ployees or the prices of material, must, therefore, increase both 
the capital cost and the operating cost of handling each unit of 
trafic more in proportion in New England than elsewhere. 

Now, the New England lines have not been and will not be 
immune from those influences which render it necessary for the 
railways to increase their property investment in order to handle 
their business satisfactorily or from those which cause large 
increases in wages, taxes, and so on. President Hustis of the 
Boston & Maine, in a statement before the Public Service Com- 
mission of Massachusetts on January 6, said that during the five 
years 1910-1914, inclusive, $3,000,000 was spent on this property 
for betterments and charged to operating expenses; and he es- 
timated that during the next five years $16,000,000 should be 
spent for necessary improvements. He also stated that between 
1901 and 1914 the operating expenses of the road had been in- 
creased $5,000,000 a year by increase in wages. 

These figures illustrate the trend of things, not only on the 
Boston & Maine, but on the New Haven, the Boston & Albany 
and other lines in New England. They must make investments 
in improvements; they must meet increases in wages and taxes 
as the other railways of the country must; but, for reasons al- 
ready indicated, their physical conditions are such that they can- 
not offset the increases in expenses by the introduction of more 
economical methods to the same extent as most of the other 
railways of the country can. 

But the very same conditions in New England which make it 
very difficult to introduce extensive economies in railway oper- 
ation also make it imperative that that section shall have good 
railway service; for, of course, the larger the extent to which 
the traffic of a section is composed of high grade freight and 
passengers, the more imperative is it that every practicable 
measure shall be adopted to put and maintain its railway service 
on the highest plane. Furthermore, if New England’s factories, 
which are the very foundation of her prosperity, are to con- 
tinue to live and meet the competition of the factories of other 
parts of this country and of the world, good railway service 
they absolutely must have. All the conditions have conspired 
to make necessary important readjustments and increases in 
rates. 

The people of New England and their railroad commissions 
have, in the main, shown a remarkable appreciation of the situ- 
ation confronting them. The New Haven scandal was enough 
to disgust and enrage any intelligent community. But as soon 
as the New Haven and the Boston & Maine were turnéd over 
to new managements, and the new managers began to’ take the 
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public into their confidence, the people and most of the com- 
missions began to give them a sympathetic hearing and hearty 
support. Plans have been worked out and accepted for general 
readjustments of both freight and passenger rates. But, as 
often occurs in such matters, a snag has been struck. The 
Massachusetts commission has held up an advance in passenger 
rates in that state which has been allowed in other states. If 
the advance were disallowed in the state of Massachusetts this 
might interfere with advances in all the other New England 
states. 

It is to be hoped that the public and regulating authorities 
of New England will continue to take an intelligent and sensible 
view of the situation with which they and the railways are con- 
fronted. Doubtless the investors in the railroads should pay 
for the mistakes made and offenses committed by the old man- 
agement of the New Haven. But the old management is gone. 
The New Haven and the Boston & Maine are now in the hands 
of men who deserve and should receive the unqualified confi- 
dence and support of the public. New England wants and 
needs good transportation more than almost anything. else. 
The new managements of the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine want to give this, and they are competent to do so if prop- 
erly supported by the public which they serve. But they cannot 
do for New England what New England wants them to do for 
it unless New England backs them up. 

New England is confronted, not with a theory of abstract 
equity, but with a condition of industry which presents a prob- 
lem of the hardest and most practical kind. It may be that still 
other advances in rates besides those already asked and granted 
will have to be made in order to put its transportation system 
in the condition that it ought to be in. It will pay New England 
to inform itself fully as to the facts, and then to act accordingly. 
New England’s future depends on this. 





NEW BOOKS 


Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 1915. Published by Poor’s Railroad Manual 
Company, 535 Pearl street, New York. 2,046 pages. 

The 1915 Poor’s Manual of Railroads is the forty-eighth number 
of this standard compilation of railroad statistics. It contains 
abstracts from the statements of all of the 1914 annual reports 
which have been issued, and the general information contained 
in it is revised to December, 1914. Poor’s Manual has had an 
enviable reputation for accuracy for nearly half a century and 
in the last few years more effort has been put into getting it out 
as soon after the close of the year as is possible. The 1915 num- 
ber is gotten out earlier in the year than any previous number. 
The Manual is, of course, an indispensable part of all statistical 
libraries and if a railroad executive officer were to have only 
one book in his library that book ought to be Poor’s Manual. 


Brass Furnace Practice in the United States. By H. W. Gillett. 287 
pages, illustrated, 534 in. by 9 in. Bound in paper. Published as 
bulletin No, 73 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin is issued as a contribution to the increase of 

safety and efficiency in the preparation and utilization of the 

mineral resources of the United States. The object of the 
investigation of brass furnace practice was to find out the 
melting and fuel losses in brass melting as practiced at pres- 
ent and to indicate as far as possible the methods by which 
the losses may be reduced. The investigation deals with the 
general types of furnaces in use and gives the result of the 
investigation in detail. General factors affecting the operation 
of brass furnaces are carefully considered and considerable 
space is devoted to remarks on furnace types and parts. 

Possible improvements in furnaces and accessories are dis- 

cussed.as well as some furnace problems which are awaiting 


“Solution, .The latter part of the, book is devoted to various 


causes of disease and danger and essentials for health and 
safety. 
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Letters to the Editor 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAIN DESPATCHERS 
Warren, Ark, 
To THE Epitor or THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to C. L. J.’s article in the issue of January 15, asking 
why chief despatchers do not receive more recognition, I would 
like to say that I believe I am making a low estimate when I 
say that 75 per cent of the presidents, general managers, general 
superintendents, superintendents and trainmasters on the rail- 
roads of this country were once chief despatchers. If I am right, 
where is there any cause for compiaint? 

W. S. Hosss, 
General Manager, Warren & Ouachita Valley Railway. 

{Certainly, a very large percentage of railroad operating officers 
gained their early experience in the telegraph and despatch- 
ing service. The following is a list picked out at random of 
the names of 25 prominent railroad officers who have been 
despatchers: F. C. Batchelder, president, Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal; H. A. Boomer, general manager, Lake Erie 
& Western; S. M. Braden, general superintendent, Chicago & 
North Western; F. H. Britton, president, St. Louis South- 
western; D. L. Bush, vice-president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; E. E. Calvin, vice-president and general manager, Oregon 
Short Line; E. H. Coapman, vice-president and general manager, 
Southern; W. S. Cooper, general superintendent, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul; H. O. Dunkle, general manager, Erie; A. 
J. Earling, president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; H. B. 
Earling, vice-president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; J. A. 
Edson, president, Kansas City Southern; T. J. Foley, general 
manager, Illinois Central; F. C. Fox, general manager, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; W. A. Gardner, president, Chicago & North 
Western; Marvin Hughitt, chairman, Chicago & North Western; 
C. W. Kouns, general manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
D. C. Moon, general manager, New York Central; H. U. Mudge, 
president, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; G, L. Peck, fourth 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Lines; W. B. Scott, president, Sun- 
set-Central Lines; Milton H. Smith, president, Louisville & 
Nashville; W. S. Tinsman, chairman, General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago; J. J. Turner, vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Lines; Frank Walters, general manager, Chicago & North West- 
ern.—EpiTor. ] 


—- 


A PRACTICAL CAR POOLING PLAN 


Hovsrton, Tex. 
To THE Epitor or THE RatLway Ace GAZETTE: 

I have read J. S. Marvin’s article entitled “Shipper Advocates 
Car Pooling,” which appeared in the January 1 issue of the 
Railway Age Gazette. It is a thoughtful article, and the ideas 
advanced are clearly brought out. It is probably true that gen- 
erally speaking Mr. Marvin has accurately stated the shippers’ 
point of view the country over in this matter of car handling, 
and it occurs to me that the carriers owe it to the shippers to 
state at this time what has been done recently to meet their 
views in a concrete way. 

On October 1 of the year just closed, the roads comprising 
what is known as the Sunset-Central Lines have, by written 
agreement, permitted their cars to be used in common. by a 
direct connection, which is in keen competition with the Sunset- 
Central Lines. The road which has been given this permission 
has, in turn, extended to the Sunset-Central Lines, a like privilege. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the provisions of the car 
service rules of the American Railway Association, which rules 
are pointed out by Mr. Marvin as imperfect both in! times::of 
car sufplus and of ‘car shortage; are waived. Both’ parties'to 
this agreement were prompted to act in the matter in a de- 
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sire to please their patrons, and in the hope of decreasing 
operating expenses. For fear it might not work out satisfac- 
torily, the public has not been informed of the experiment. 
Knowing as we do how directly concerned the shipping public 
is in any move of this kind, and knowing also how anxious the 
public is that the carriers shall make progress in the matter, 
we should perhaps have made this experiment public from the 
outset. Even if it had not worked out well, the public would 
at least have known that an active effort was being made. 
For the further encouragement of those who feel that “the 
shipping public is entitled to have the railroads make a definite 
start,” I will state that on the very day the January 1 issue 
of the Age Gazette reached us, our people executed a formal 
agreement with another direct connection, which also is an active 
competitor, whereby cars of that line and of the Sunset-Central 
Lines will be used in common by both parties to the agreement. 
It will be of further interest to know that in waiving the 
provisions of the car service rules of the American Railway 
Association, which is done in arranging the pooling plan, both 
parties are guarding against any unfairness on the part of either. 
It is not an unregulated car pool, such as exists all too gen- 
erally. 
A copy of the agreement follows, and there is no reason why 
the public should not be made entirely familiar with its contents. 


Car Equalization AGREEMENT 

Each subscriber to this agreement may use as its own, box, stock, flat and 
coal cars of each other subscriber, the initials of which hereinafter appear 
and are made a part of this agreement. Such cars may be loaded in any 
direction, without regard to the Car Service Rules, and without incurring 
penalty under Per Diem Rule 19 of the American Railway Association. 

A subscriber may include, as its own, cars which do not bear its initials 
by filing with the other subscribers the authority of the owning road. 

Each subscriber shall undertake to supply an equal number of cars under 
this agreement. When a subscriber has provided an excess of cars, equal 
to 10 per cent more than another subscriber, the creditor subscriber may 
make written demand upon the transportation officer in charge of car dis- 
tribution of the debtor subscriber for an equalization within seven days. 

The debtor subscriber may equalize by delivering to the creditor sub- 
scriber the requisite number of 
. (a) Creditor subscriber’s cars, or 
r (b) Debtor subscriber’s serviceable cars. 

It is agreed that the Sunset-Central Lines will, upon demand made by 
the S. A. & A. P., return within seven days to the S. A. & A. P. as many 
S. A. & A. P. special fruit and vegetable cars needed for loading fruit or 
vegetables, which may be in the possession of the Sunset-Central Lines, 
as may be called for by the S. A. & A. P. 

Failing to equalize within the prescribed period, the debtor subscriber 
shall pay to the creditor subscriber $2 per car per day for the excess 
number of cars then or thereafter in the possession of the debtor subscriber, 
commencing after midnight of the sixth day following date of written 
demand, and continuing until equalization is miade. This rate shall be in 
addition to the regular per diem rate. 

If the records of the creditor and debtor subscribers differ as to the 
number of cars necessary to the equalization, it shall be made on the basis 
of the average of the statements of the two subscribing roads. Payment 
shall be made within thirty days after the close of each month, based on 
actual figures ascertained by joint check. 

This agreement shall become effective January 1, 1915. It may be ter- 
minated upon thirty days’ advance notice in writing, served by the sub- 
scriber desiring to terminate the agreement, upon the subscriber with which 
the agreement is to be terminated. 

Misunderstandings, which cannot be promptly settled, shall be referred 
to the Per Diem Rules Arbitration Committee or the American Railway 
Association, as provided in the case of disputes under the regular per 
diem rules. 


The essential difference between the plan described, which 
we hope will eventually bring substantial relief to shippers as 
well as to carriers, is that the car owner is at all times assured 
of a square deal; in other words, is protected by an iron-clad 
agreement. 

And this move to afford shippers substantial relief in car 
handling is not confined to Texas, even though it has chanced to 
take more concrete form here than elsewhere. An advance 
sheet from the minutes of the Association of Transportation 
and Car Accounting Officers, just at hand, which association is 
composed of representatives of railroads of the United States 
and Canada, shows that at the regular fall meeting held in 
Richmond, Va., on December 8, 1914, the matter was discussed 
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fully, both from the standpoint of the car pooling plan, already 
started, and from the standpoint of creating “conference com- 
mittees,” some half dozen all told, to cover the various sections 
of America, to promote improvements in car handling. It is 
understood the conference committee plan has been passed to 
the American Railway Association within the last few days. 

It is obvious, therefore, that real progress is now being made, 
and it is gratifying to find how fully it meets the views of the 
shippers. Possibly it will be found expedient to expand the 
conference committee idea to include the representatives of ship- 
pers. At any rate the carriers realize the public’s intense in- 
terest in such matters, and are trying to meet their view. It is 
barely possible that the public has, in a way, mistaken the silence 
of the carriers as an evidence of indifference. The carriers are 
extremely anxious to make progress, and it is a little unfortunate 
that they have not advertised their attempts to improve this 
phase of the service, even though the attempts have not been 
particularly fruitful, except possibly within the last few months. 

F, M. Lucore, 


Assistant General Manager, Sunset-Central Lines. 


LEGISLATION AND RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


” . Grosz, Ariz. 
lo THE Epiror oF THE RatLway AcE GAZETTE: 


After serving for over twenty years as a railroad employee 
in the mechanical, accounting, engineering, construction and 
transportation departments, I have been engaged for the last 
three years by a civic organization composed of the taxpayers 
of Gila county. Among the duties required of me is that of 
making annual inspections of the various industries throughout 
the county, which contains 4,525 sq. mi. of mineral, grazing, 
agricultural and timber lands; and no better illustration can be 
given of the railroad situation today than this county presents. 

The resources of Gila county can best be judged by a com- 
parison of the assessed valuation in 1911 and 1914. This 
figure in 1911 was $6,900,000, and in three years had increased to 
$36,300,000. During this period, however, there was scarcely 
ten miles of railroad built in the county. This is not alone ap- 
plicable to Gila county, but to the entire state of Arizona with 
an area of over 113,000 sq. mi. and an assessed valuation of 
over $411,000,000. In the last two years there has been less 
than 20 miles of railroad constructed in the state, and the sole 
cause is attributed to federal and state legislation unfriendly to 
the railroads. 

There are thousands of acres of the finest tillable land in 
Gila county that is now being used for stock raising, which if 
it were reached by railroad facilities would afford homes for 
hundreds of families. Our state laws have made it almost pro- 
hibitory to operate the few miles of railroads within the county, 
and there is therefore no incentive to railroad capital to con- 
struct further mileage. Until the rank and file of the electorate 
of Arizona are educated to their own best interests and give 
the railroads a square deal, we have no hope for any further 
railroad construction in this state. 

I certainly believe the time has arrived when the country 
should adopt a more liberal attitude toward railroads, and in 
fact in the new western states all encouragement possible should 
be given to the railroad capitalist in order that our large, 
sparsely settled areas can be settled, and our wonderfully rich 
mineral wealth can be developed. 

W. H. Keecan, 


Secretary, Globe (Ariz.) Chamber of Commerce. 


Dutcu Raitroaps Arp ReLtier WorKx.—The representatives of 
the American Commission for relief in Belgium at Rotterdam 
report that the Dutch government has given the commission per- 
mission, when the canals are frozen to send by rail, for which 
they will make no charge, the full quantity of supplies needed, 
amounting to 3,000 tons daily. In addition, it has refunded the 
amounts previously paid by the commission for freight sent over 
the railroad. 









New I. C. Station and Track Elevation at Memphis 





Passenger Terminal for Four Railways and Elimination 
of Six Grade Crossings Have Cost Over $1,400,000 


An important passenger terminal improvement has _ recently 
been completed by the Illinois Central at Memphis, Tenn., in- 
cluding the construction of a new central station and office 
building and the elevation of about 34 of a mile of line, part 
of which is on a new location. The Illinois Central has main- 
tained two stations for its trains and those of its subsidiary, 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, one located at Poplar street, near 


trains terminate there, as well as a portion of the trains of the 
Frisco, and those of the latter road which pass through Mem- 
phis, make a reverse movement, entering and leaving the south 
end of the terminal. The combined traffic of the four roads 
amounts to about 45 trains per day, of which more than two- 
thirds terminate there. The old line from Calhoun street north 
to a connection with the freight line at Huling avenue was 
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Location of New Illinois Central Line Through Memphis, Tenn., Reaching New Central Station at Calhoun Street 


the river front, just north of the main business section of the 
city, and the other at Calhoun street, about one mile south, the 
latter being used also by the St. Louis & San Francisco and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Under the old arrange- 
ment, engines were changed on through trains and all break- 
ing up was handled at the Poplar street station, only a passen- 
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New Central Station and Office Building Recently Completed 
by Illinois Central in Memphis, Tenn. 


ger stop being made at Calhoun street. The Y. & M. V. trains, 
all of which terminate at Memphis, ran through to Popular 
street. Since the completion of the new station, which re- 
Places the old one at Calhoun and Main streets, all switching 
of cars and changing of engines are handled at the new station, 
the Y. & M. V. trains terminate there, and I. C. trains only 
make a passenger stop at Poplar street. All Rock Island 


a single track and crossed all streets at grade, while the new 
line has three tracks part of the way and two tracks for the 
remainder, elevated above the streets. Just south of the sta- 
tion the Rock Island and the Frisco connect by wyes with the 
east and west line of the latter road. 

In order to handle traffic during construction work a tem- 
porary station was built west of the old one, fronting on Cal- 
houn street. The old baggage facilities were used for a time, 











Main Concourse of the New Memphis Station, Looking Toward 
Train Concourse 


but later new temporary quarters for baggage were provided 
south of the temporary station and west of the old building. 
The old station was then demolished and the new one started. 
The west wall to support the new fill on which the station 
tracks were to be laid was built first, then the tracks were 
brought up to the new level in stages, always keeping a’ suf- 
ficient number of tracks open for service. At times during 
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the work some of the operated tracks were on the upper level 
and some on the lower. Temporary platforms and sheds were 
built on the new grade in the position of the permanent ones 
and will be used during the life of the timber. 


STATION BUILDING 


The new building is rectangular in shape, 208 ft. by 141 ft. 
exclusive of the express quarters. The first two floors are oc- 
cupied by the public rooms, the third, covering only a portion 
of the total area along the two street faces, is occupied by 
offices, as are the five floors above this, which cover only the 
Main street side of the building. Structurally, the building is 





The Station Tracks and Train Sheds from the Top of the New 
Station 


a steel frame with Bedford stone walls up to the fourth floor 
and brick trimmed with stone and terra cotta above that level. 
The face of the third story is treated as a broad frieze, sup- 
ported by a colonnade of fluted pillars extending the full 
length of the street faces of the building. The upper stories 
are severely plain in treatment, but this effect is relieved by 
the rich cornice and parapet which surmount the office building. 

Two main entrances are provided, one for white passengers 
from Main street and the other for colored passengers from 
Calhoun street. A cab entrance on the west side of the build- 
ing is reached from Calhoun street. The lobbies just inside each 











Cantilevered Retaining Wall Along Main Street Adjacent to 
the New: Station 


entrance connect directly with the white and colored ticket lob- 
bies; separate baggage-checking counters and separate lunch 
rooms. These lobbies are finished with mosaic tile floors, Ten- 
nessee marble wainscot, plaster walls and ceilings. The main 
waiting room is located on an intermediate level between the 
ground floor and the track level. Stairways leading up from 
the respective entrance lobbies provide easy access to this room 
from opposite sides. The main concourse is 75 ft. by 100 ft., 
and) the:.roof, whichis carried.on steel trusses, is 35 ft. above 
the floor. 
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The finish is practically the samé as that on the 
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lower floor. A portion of this room along the west ‘side is 
railed off to form a passage for colored passengers from the 
main stairway to the passenger concourse, which extends across 
the south end of the waiting room and can be entered directly 
from the main waiting room by white passengers. A broad 
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Details of Reinforced Concrete Columns and Arched Girders 
Used in Front Street Viaduct 


stairway leads from this concourse up to the track level, pro- 
viding direct access to the platforms between the stub tracks 
and a passageway extends from the passenger concourse under 
the through tracks west of the building to stairways which 














The Calhoun Street Subway Adjacent to the New Station 


lead up to platforms between these tracks. A separate exit to 
Main street opens from the east end of the passenger con- 
course and another exit is provided along the west side of the 
building leading down to the cabstand. 

Three general waiting rooms fitted with seats adjoin the 








The Steel Encased Structure Carrying the Tracks Over Nettleton 
Avenue and Wagner Place 


main concourse and are reached from it by short flights of 
stairs. These rooms are assigned to white, colored ‘and immi- ' 
grant passengers and have a combined seating capacity of ‘about ’ 
400. The ‘usual toilets, rest rooms and smoking rooms afe con- 
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nected with these waiting rooms, The equipment of the station 
includes 15 clocks on the two lower floors and about 20 more 
on the office floors, controlled by a master clock, wiring for 48 
Musalophones for train announcing, and eight telautograph sta- 
tions. 

The first office floor has an area of about 15,000 sq. ft., and 
the five floors above that about 7,000 sq. ft. each. The building 
is designed to allow the extension of the upper stories over 
the Calhoun street wing if the added space is needed. Two 
stairways and two Standard Plunger Company’s elevators pro- 
vide access to the office floors. 

The baggage and mail facilities are located on the ground 
floor of the main station building and the express companies 
occupy quarters in a separate building at the south end of the 
train shed facing on Main street and Georgia avenue. The 
old express building, which occupied a similar location, was 
moved out into the space to be used for a drive in the new 
layout and was continued in service during the construction of 
the new building. This building is one story in height and 
about one-third of it is located under the station tracks. It 
has a concrete foundation, a concrete floor, steel columns, brick 
walls on the street faces and wall-bearing beams supporting a 
concrete slab roof. The north and west walls of the building 
are of concrete, serving also as retaining walls for the fill 
under the station tracks. A trucking tunnel of reinforced con- 
crete, 16 ft. wide and 12 ft. high, extends from the baggage 
room to the express building under the tracks, connecting with 
two cross tunnels, one near each end of the station platforms. 
Baggage, mail and express matter can be brought through these 
tunnels to seven hydraulic elevators which raise it to any de- 
sired platform, thereby eliminating most of the trucking at the 
track level. The pressure pumps for these elevators and other 
equipment needed for the station plant are located in a power 
house across the tracks from the station, the pipes and con- 
duits being carried to the station in a tunnel under the tracks. 

The station track layout consists of nine tracks used ex- 
clusively for passenger trains and one jointly for passenger 
and freight. Five of these are stub and five are through tracks. 
The umbrella sheds are supported on pedestals set on creosoted 
piles driven in the fill, The tracks are laid with 90-Ilb. A. R. A. 
type A rails, creosoted pine ties, and rock ballast. 


TRACK ELEVATION 


Under the ordinances authorizing this improvement, four 
streets were closed and six carried under the new tracks in 
subways. The railway paid the entire cost of this work, in ad- 
dition to that of the station, including damages, changes to 
mains, street conduits, etc., aggregating more than $1,400,000, 
exclusive of property. The track elevation required the han- 
dling of about 165,000 cu. yd. of embankment, the placing of 
30,000 cu. yd. of concrete in retaining walls and subways, the 
driving of about 1,500 creosoted piles and the laying of 10,000 
sq. yd. of paving. The average raise in grade was between 10 
and 15 ft., giving a clearance of 12 ft. at streets, except at Cal- 
houn street, where 14 ft. headroom was provided. Where the 
right of way was limited, retaining walls were built to con- 
tain the fill, these being of gravity section where space for a 
toe was available, and of the counterfort reinforced type where 
the space necessary for the former design was lacking. A 
cantilever wall with a four-foot overhang was built along Main 
Street between the station building and the express building. 

The subways are not uniform in design, owing to the vary- 
ing conditions at the different streets, but include no essential 
features that differ from those commonly adopted. In general, 
supports are provided at the curbs and in the centers of the 
streets. When the spans were short enough to make a rein- 
forced concrete deck economical, slabs were used. In some 
cases these were cast in a,yard;and handled into place by a 
derrick car and,a, wrecker, and: in. a number of cases the slabs 
were cast in, place. The heaviest. slab handled weighed about 
65 tons, Where concrete. slabs were not feasible, I-beam decks 
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encased in concrete were adopted, placed transversely and ‘sup- 
ported on through girders where the length of span required. 


Reinforced concrete columns and cross girders were used for : 


two of the bridges and built-up steel columns and cross girder's 
encased in concrete for the other subways. Spread footings 
in sandy clay were obtained in most cases, although at Calhoun 
street, piling was driven under the pedestals. Little depression 
of the streets was required, except at Carolina street, where 
the grade was lowered about 12 ft. with approaches of four 
per cent. This necessitated the underpinning of the Illinois 
Central warehouse on the north side of this street, just east 
of the tracks, and the cutting of new doors through the base- 
ment walls at the new street level. ‘ 

The details of the circular reinforced concrete columns and 
the arch girders used at Front street, illustrated in the ac- 
companying drawing, are among the most interesting features 
of the bridge work. These columns and girders were cast in 
Blaw steel forms purchased by the railway company and turned 
over to the contractor during the time the work was in progress. 
Another minor feature of interest is the type of base casting 
used to support the pipe railings along the parapets of subways 
and on retaining walls in order to bring the center line of these 
railings out to the face of the concrete and thereby increase the 
clearance alongside the track. These castings are secured by 
bolts extending into the concrete through horizontal and verti- 
cal projections. After the railing was lined up the castings 
were grouted in place through a hole left for that purpose. A 
reinforced concrete balustrade of ornamental design was placed 
on the Calhoun street subway. The posts were cast in place, 
the mullions and panels were cast in a yard and set in place, 
after which the top rail was cast over the assembled parts. 

The entire improvement in Memphis was carried out under 
the direction of A. S, Baldwin, chief engineer of the Illinois 
Central, and F. L. Thompson, assistant chief engineer. The 
bridge designs were prepared under the supervision of Maro 
Johnson, engineer of bridges and buildings, and the construc- 
tion work in the field was in charge of F. R. Judd, assistant 
engineer. The design for the station was prepared by Graham, 
Burnham & Co., architects, Chicago. The contract for the 
building was handled by the Alexander Construction Company, 
Memphis, and George B. Swift & Co., Chicago, built the power 
house and express building. The fill was made by railway com- 
pany forces, the steel work was erected by the Strobel Steel 
Construction Company, Chicago, and the general masonry and 
excavating contract was executed by the Bates & Rogers Con- 
struction Company, Chicago. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT—PAST, PRESENT AND 
FUTURE* 


By E. H. DeGroot, Jr. 


Superintendent Transportation, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


The superintendent of the past looms large in the history 
of the American railroad. He was a pioneer, and if his chips 
seem crude in comparison with the shavings of today, let us not 
forget that, figuratively speaking, the axe and the adze were 
the tools for his work and that he can neither be judged with 
fairness nor properly appreciated other than in the setting of his 
own day. 

The country was new, the roads short, poorly constructed and 
meagerly equipped, the methods experimental. Each little line 
was being developed according to the ideas of its own manage- 
ment, with scant regard for what was being done by its neigh- 
bors. Co-operation was an unheard of theory and there were 
no associations like this for the exchange of ideas. There was 
no attempt at uniformity, even in signal codes, and men changing 
employment were not infrequently expected to ascribe to hand 


and lantern movements, and ball and target displays, meanings | 





*An address delivered before the American Association’ of » Railroad 
Superintendents, New York City, August 21. 
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diametrically opposed to those with which they were familiar. 
Writing of this condition in 1878, Kirkman, in his Railway 
Service: Trains and Stations, the modest forerunner of his ex- 
cellent series, The Science of Railways, says, “Are any of these 
disasters brought about by an improper understanding of the 
meaning of particular signals, or by employees getting the rules 
and regulations of different companies confounded? Who can 
tells The lamp raised and lowered upon one road says back up; 
upon a parallel line, not ten feet away, it may, and very likely 
does, mean, go ahead.” And commenting on the joint use of 
a track by two companies whose rules were different, making 
it necessary for the trains of the tenant line to be governed by 
the rules and signals of the owning road, he’ writes, “These em- 
ployees must, therefore, at a particular place, be it day or night, 
lay aside the rules and regulations that they are familiar with 
by study and practical use, and adopt in their stead other rules 
dissimilar in form and application.” 

The little volume from which these quotations are made was 
given to me by my father who bought it many years ago. As a 
boy, I read it with eagerness, long before I had come into con- 
tact with the genus superintendent, and I am sure that you will 
pardon me for this personal reference when I add that this book 
was largely responsible for the awe with which I regarded that 
official during the first years of my own service. You will 
scarcely wonder at this when I quote from Chapter One, for 


example: “They (the employees) know that there is hidden 


away somewhere in the dark unoccupied recesses of the superin- 
tendent’s apartments, a mysterious chart, whereon at intervals 


he works. They have had surreptitious glimpses of this wonder- 
ful chart through partly closed doors, but their view has been 
obstructed and their mental processes deadened by the form and 
austere presence of the superintendent, as he paced the room 
with measured stride, or bent over his work, pencil in hand, 
with absent air and corrugated brow, like one who sought in 
vain for the solution of some difficult problem,” etc. Truly, 
to have been a superintendent in those days must have been 
worth while! 

As has been suggested, the superintendent of the past was 
largely isolated. Frequently, his superior, the president, was 
not versed in operating matters, and there is evidence that the 
operating officer was quite generally left to work out his own 
salvation. Byers mentions this in the preface to his Economics 
of Railway Operation, where he says, “The railroads were small, 
the traffic was not dense, and the official in charge headed his 
forces in much the same manner as King Henry of Navarre at 
the celebrated Battle of Ivry.” 

It was, then, the superintendent’s business to operate, and 
operate he did with a courage and a fervor which compel admira- 
tion. It is not strange that under these conditions he was au- 
tocratic, or that he had scant patience with those changes which 
have come with recent years. 

And now he is no more! To me the tragedy of railroad dev- 
elopment lies in the fact that so many of these men who had 
builded well in the past were unable to adapt themselves to the 
world of today. Their labors and those of their predecessors 
form the foundation upon which has risen the superstructure of 
our present day operating organization. All honor to the super- 
intendent—past! Verily there were giants in those days. It is, 
however, with the superintendent of the present that we are 
chiefly concerned. His problems are ours and they are before 
us for solution. The small roads have been united in larger 
units and systems—competition is keen—the demands for econ- 
omy becoming more and more insistent and the work of the 
superintendent correspondingly exacting. The extensive work 
of the pioneer has given place to intensive development. Stand- 
ards are higher, more is expected, a wider outlook required; the 
question of the limits of true economy is still pressing for an 
answer. Well has Major Hine put it in one of his letters, “You 
can never get beyond watching the company’s dollars and cents, 
any more than a successful musician can omit practice.” 
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Then, too, the public relations of the railroad are at last re- 
ceiving some of the attention which, if given a few years ago, 
might have prevented much of the flood of vindictiveness which 
has been so costly to both railroads and people. As Morris 
strikingly says in his Railroad Administration, “There cannot be 
the smallest doubt that a persistent condition which may be 
described as corporate bad manners was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the exceedingly bitter attack upon railroads which 
characterized the so-called Granger period in the seventies, and 
more recently, in Roosevelt’s administration.” Then he adds, 
“General harmony, from day to day, is best promoted by the 
watchfulness of division officers, and they are sure to be watch- 
ful if the president and general manager really want them to 
be.” 

Watchfulness, however, to be effective must be intelligent 
watchfulness, active as well as passive, and there is much error 
abroad concerning railroads which all railroad men should un- 
derstand and refute. With this in mind I want to recommend 
two books which I believe every superintendent should read 
carefully. These are, Dunn’s American Transportation Ques- 
tion, which treats of rates, service and financial return as three 
vital and related factors, and his Government Ownership of 
Railroads, the title of which is self-explanatory. These books 
are comprehensive without being too lengthy for the busy man 
and will provide reliable ammunition for the needed campaigns 
of education. 

With all these and other important matters claiming his atten- 
tion, it will be clear that the superintendent can no longer head 
his forces after the manner of King Henry. He must work 
through an organization whether he wants to or not. This is 
especially true under the divisional plan which makes him re- 
sponsible for maintenance of equipment and maintenance of way 
results, as well as for those of transportation. 

The superintendent, then, must select men, train them, vest 
them with authority commensurate with their responsibility, and 
supervise their work. This requires time and the exercise of 
good horse sense, applied psychology, knowledge of men. Call 
it what you will; when your boy comes home from school talking 
about H.O, and you tell him to try a little on his hands and face, 
you are both talking about water. And, by the way, the efficiency 
of an organization is more often limited by failure to delegate 
adequate authority, than by the granting of too much. Further, 
supervision and meddling are not synonymous. 

But the superintendent must not only be an organizer; he must 
be a diplomat, too; a diplomat of the American type, fairminded 
and direct, a man of convictions and with the courage thereof, 
but withal considerate of others both employees and public. So 
much for the superintendent of the present. He is, perhaps, 
too close at hand for an accurate estimate of his contribution to 
railroad development, although we know that that contribution 
is a substantial one. 

And now just a word as to the superintendent of the future. 
He will, of course, like his predecessors, be a logical answer to 
the transportation requirements of his times, and a survey of 
the past and present for prophetic purposes discloses a trend 
toward what we hope will prove to be more wholesome economic 
conditions as well as the development of railroad operating prac- 
tices along scientific lines. The superintendent now has, and will 
have in greater measure hereafter, a generous share in bringing 
about and maintaining better public relations and an enviable 
opportunity to work out important operating betterments. Un- 
less all signs fail, costs are destined to play an important part in 
the work of the very near future and the superintendent who is 
wise will, in bulletin language, be governed accordingly. 

What kind of men will our successors be? High grade, with- 
out doubt. They will build on the cumulative results of both 
past and present, and, like the men who precede them, will be 
clean, competent and confident—a fine type of American citizen- 
ship, contributing their share toward the common weal of our 
beloved country. 





Government Regulation of Railway Operation’ 


To Be Successful Regulation Must Be. Carried on in 
a Broad Spirit of Cooperation with the Railways 


By Samuet O. Dunn 


It is, to regulation of what we ordinarily understand as oper- 
ation, namely, the construction, equipping and maintaining of 
railways and the moving of their engines, cars and trains that I 
shall confine myself. 

There are some phases of this subject which it would be a 
waste of time to discuss. It would be a waste of time to discuss 
whether the government has power to regulate operation. It 
has been settled by the courts that both the states and the nation 
have that power. It would be a waste of time to discuss whether 
there should be some regulation of operation. There is already 
much of it, and everyone agrees that, so long as the railways are 
owned by private companies, there always will be and always 
ought to be a good deal of it. In fact, it is one of the advan- 
tages of private ownership that under it the government can 
regulate the management of railways, and one of the disadvan- 
tages of public ownership that under it the government cannot 
do so, simply because under public ownership the government is 
the manager. The large questions as respects regulation of 
operation which remain to be settled are, what its purposes 
should be, how comprehensive ‘ts scope should be, what form it 
should take, and by whom the :egulating should be done. 

A good many people have done little else for some years but 
evolve theoretically complete and perfect schemes for the regu- 
lation not only of railway operation, but of all parts of the busi- 
ness of all kinds of public service corporations; and the less 
experience they have had in connection with the business of 
such concerns the more assurance they have shown in setting 
forth how they should be regulated. We shall never get very 
far by following such people. A satisfactory and helpful policy 
of regulation can be developed only by a painstaking study of 
the conditions to be dealt with by both railway officers and regu- 
lating authorities, and by co-operation between them in cautiously 
trying out regulatory measures until experience shall show what 
ought to be done and what ought not to be done, what can be done 
and what cannot be done. But frank discussion of the problem 
may, at least, tend to help bring about the needed study of the 
conditions and the needed co-operation between railway officers 
and the regulating authorities; and, therefore, frank discussion 
may do good, even though those participating in it may, as I do, 
express their views with many inward questionings and with 
the reservation of the privilege of changing them if they are 
shown to be wrong. 


SOME SHORTCOMINGS OF RAILWAY PLANTS AND SERVICE 


The great requisites of good railway service are reliability, 
conveniency, comfort and safety. Our railway service has many 
shortcomings as respects all these matters. This is not saying 
that it is all bad; that it is worse than that of other railways; 
or that its shortcomings are due to any particular class or classes 
of persons. The service of some of our railways is better than 
that of others; in many respects our service is better than that 
of any other railways; and many of the shortcomings which it 
has are due to the special conditions under which it has been 
developed and is carried on. But after all, it must be conceded 
that we have much poor track, much defective equipment, many 
lines that are without block systems, many whose trackage, ter- 
minals and equipment are not adequate in normal times to the 
demands of their business, numerous unprotected grade cross- 
ings, many employees who have not been properly trained and 
disciplined or on whom training and discipline have been lost. 
In consequence, we have many trains that ride uncomfortably, 
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many that are late, congestions and delays to traffic when busi- 
ness is good, and an accident record that is discreditable. This 
is but an incomplete enumeration of our railways’ shortcomings 
of plant, personnel and service. It is desirable from the stand- 
point of all that these things shall be improved. If government 
regulation will help improve them, then government regulation 
is desirable. But if government regulation is to do this it must 
courageously and effectively attack the primary causes of the 
unsatisfactory conditions. What, then, are some of these pri- 
mary causes, and how may the government effectively attack 
them ? 
CAUSES OF UNSATISFACTORY RAILWAY CONDITIONS 


lhe primary causes of the defects of plants and service are 
numerous and various. Among them is excessive competition. 
Many assume that competition always is wholesome and regard 
it as the specific for all commercial and industrial ills. But, in 
the railway business at least, its effects are mixed, some being 
good and some bad. Competition between railways often tends 
to stimulate them to improve their track, equipment and train 
service. But when the competition in service becomes unequal 
because, for one reason or another, the financial resources of 
the competitors are unequal, it often does harm which largely 
offsets its good. The stronger lines are able to put and keep 
their track, structures and equipment in relatively good condi- 
tion; to build second tracks where they are needed; to install 
block systems, and so on. The weak roads are not able to do 
all these things, and in the effort to get and hold business they 
are likely to do the things which attract the most favorable no- 
tice from the public and neglect those things failure to do which 
attracts the least unfavorable notice. The ordinary traveler 
judges railways chiefly by their passenger equipment and train 
schedules. Therefore, not a few railways are tempted in the 
competitive struggle to neglect their track, to refrain from in- 
stalling block systems, and at the same time to buy and operate 
heavy modern passenger equipment and to publish as fast sched- 
ules for their trains between competitive points as are published 
by rival lines with better track and structures. Among the re- 
sults are numerous late trains; running that is too fast for the 
track, with all its attendant discomforts and dangers, and contri- 
butions to the statistics of collisions and derailments published 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and especially to those 
regarding derailments, which within recent years have shown 
alarming increases. 

Unrestricted competition in other lines of business may not 
so plainly have bad effects. In other businesses it results in the 
long run in the elimination of the weaker; and whether one re- 
gards that as good or bad depends on his economic philosophy. 
But unrestricted competition between strong and weak railways 
always has some bad effects, because in the railway business the 
weaker competitor never is and never can be entirely eliminated. 
The ultimate result of unrestricted competition is to reduce the 
weaker lines to a position where they will go on indefinitely ren- 
dering a service which is unprofitable to their owners and man- 
agers and unsatisfactory and unsafe to the public. 

The most important reason for the shortcomings of the phys- 
ical properties, and for many of the resulting defects of the 
service, of the railways of the United States is their relatively 
small earnings; and their relatively small earnings are due 
partly to their relatively light traffic, but more to their low rates. 
The railways of Germany earn over $22,000 gross per mile; 
those of Great Britain almost $27,000; those of Belgium over 
$22,500; those of Switzerland. $15,000; those of France over 
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$14,500; while the average for our roads has never been $13,000. 
Now, everything a railway buys must be paid for, directly or 
indirectly, from gross earnings. Furthermore, our railways have 
to pay wages twice as high as those of European railways. As 
the railway dollar of the United States will not go nearly as far 
as the railway dollar of Europe, and as the number of dollars 
earned per mile here is somewhat less than in France and Swit- 
zerland, only a little more than one-half as great as in Belgium 
and Germany, and less than half as great as in England, the 
opportunities our railways have had for putting their properties 
in good shape have been relatively much smaller than those of 
the other railways named. In their earlier history their earnings 
were small because most of them were built into undeveloped 
territory where the traffic was sparse, and as soon as a compet- 
ing road was built they began destructive rate wars. Their earn- 
ing capacity has continued to be too small because just when 
they very sensibly began to make traffic arrangements or com- 
munity of interest arrangements to increase and maintain their 
rates and earnings government regulation stepped in and de- 
stroyed the arrangements or forbade the increases in rates. 
Another important cause of the relative want of safety and 
other defects of our railway operation and service is the short- 
comings of their personnel. We have been told by an authority 
whose views carry great weight with the public, viz., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that “The most disquieting and 
perplexing feature of the problem of accident prevention is the 
large proportion of train accidents caused by dereliction of duty 
by the employees involved.” To the lamentable tendency of 
employees to disregard operating rules and take risks is also 
attributable a great majority of the casualties and fatalities— 
other than those to trespassers—which result from accidents 
other than train accidents. For example, while the application 
of automatic couplers to practically all engines and cars has 


largely reduced the accidents occurring in connection with 
coupling and uncoupling, there are still many of them; and their 
continuance is due mainly to the risks carelessly or recklessly 


taken by employees. The many accidents resulting from em- 
ployees stepping in front of moving cars, engines and trains are 
due to the same causes. Probably the blame for such accidents 
should not be visited entirely on the employees. It is the duty 
of the managements to use all available disciplinary and educa- 
tional means to instruct and train employees so that they will 
not be careless or reckless. But the employees individually, and 
their organizations also, owe a duty to themselves and others; 
and the state has its duty; and few who are familiar with the 
conditions would say that the employees, their organizations and 
the various governments have done as much in proportion to 
reduce this fatal carelessness and recklessness as have the rail- 
way managements. 

The same laxity which causes so many accidents is responsible 
for numerous other defects of service. While the frequent 
lateness of trains is often due to the policy of managements in 
publishing schedules which cannot be maintained, it is also often 
due to delays at stations which can be stopped only by greater 
alertness and celerity on the part of the station and train employees. 

The statistics which constitute the worst feature of the accident 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission are those re- 
garding fatalities to trespassers, which every year number more 
than one-half of all the fatalities reported. While the deaths of 
trespassers are charged up against the railways, as a matter of 
fact, the municipal and state governments, which do not make 
and enforce proper laws against trespassing, and not the man- 
agements of the roads, are responsible for them. They are not 
really railway accidents at all; and, therefore, the statistics re- 
garding them should not be included under that head. 

WHAT HAS GOVERNMENT REGULATION ALREADY DONE? 

What has government regulation done about the various de- 
fects of the physical properties, of the operation and of the serv- 
ice of our: rathways?) What can. and should it do about, them? 
And what: ferm ‘should the regulatory. legislation be given, and 
to whom should its administration be entrusted? 

There have been many laws passed by state legislatures and 
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Congress, and many orders issued by state commissions and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for the regulation of opera- 
tion. These relate to numerous and varied subjects, including 
safety appliances on locomotives and cars, drinking cups on 
trains, locomotive headlights, block systems, the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors on trains, the frequency with which employees 
must be paid their wages, the number of hours they may be 
kept on duty, the number of them that must be employed on 
trains, the elimination of grade crossings, the speed of live stock 
trains, the clearances between tracks and overhead and lateral 
structures, and so on ad infinitum. At almost every session of 
a state legislature some new kind of law, and at almost every 
session of some state commissions some new kind of order, for 
the regulation of operation is produced. It would be astonishing 
if all this mass of regulatory measures did not contain some that 
were good. But those which have been conceived in intelligence 
and public spirit and brought forth in justice are so few com- 
pared with the total that you will have great difficulty in finding 
them. Having found them you are apt to think they are adven- 
titious and not the result of deliberate thought and choice. Of 
all the subjects to which our law-making and law-administering 
bodies have applied themselves, to none have they devoted more 
stupidity, ignorance and unfairness than the regulation of rail- 
way operation. In most cases they have not tried to ascertain 
the conditions to be dealt with, the real evils to be remedied or 
the results their laws or orders probably would produce. 

The character and the fruits of their labors have corresponded, 
If a bonfire were made of every state regulation in existence the 
operation of our railways would be made more economical and 
their service better and safer; and there are some federal regu- 
lations which might well be added to the conflagration. 

I have referred to excessive competition as one of the causes 
of the shortcomings of our railway service. Have the regulators 
perceived this and acted accordingly? On the contrary, the 
various anti-trust laws, and especially the federal anti-trust Jaw, 
have been applied to railways in all their rigor. Every consoli- 
dation, agreement or arrangement designed to moderate the fury 
of competition has been treated as a crime. Some such arrange- 
ments, as, for example, that regarding differential passenger 
fares between Chicago and New York, under which the fares 
charged are adjusted to the service and schedules of the different 
roads and trains, have been tolerated. But the general tendency 
of regulation has been to encourage fierce competition, whereas 
the public welfare demands that such competition shall be dis- 
couraged. It would be to the interest of both the railways and 
the public for the roads to be permitted to make binding and 
enforceable agreements regarding both competitive rates and 
competitive service subject to the supervision of competent regu- 
lating bodies. The spirit of our laws is hostile to such action. 

In some cases when railways with bad track have been run- 
ning trains at unsafe speeds to meet the competition of roads 
having better track, state commissions have fixed maximum 
speeds to be observed until their tracks were improved. Such 
action is justifiable and desirable. But the need for it is created 
chiefly by excessive competition. Why continue to stimulate the 
cause while trying to nullify the effect? 

Furthermore, such action by the commissions merely sub- 
stitutes one kind of poor service for another, and does not go to 
the root of the evil. It is better that trains should be slow than 
that they should be unsafe, and our: accident record would be 
better if some railways had fewer trains with schedules too 
fast for their track and facilities. But a reasonably fast service 
is desirable on all railways; and when the passenger trains of a 
railway cannot make good speeds safely the primary evil con- 
sists, not in their attempts to run their trains fast, but in the 
conditions of track, structures, equipment, signals and so on, 
which make it unsafe to do so. In that case the true function 
of regulation is, not merely to fix some low maximtim speed, 
but to ascertain the causes of the unsatisfactory ‘physi¢al condi- 
tions and stimulate and co-operate with the railway management 
in removing them. So as to all other deficiencies’ of roadway, 
equipment and service. 
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Now, while there has been much regulation purporting to 
be intended to cause physical improvements in railways, there 
has been very little which has been adapted to that end.. Prob- 
ably the best legislation for the regulation of railway operation 
ever passed was the safety appliance law enacted by Congress 
in 1893, together with the subsequent amendments to it. This 
law required the railways to equip their trains with power brakes, 
automatic couplers, secure grab irons and other safety appliances. 
But it did not require them to do anything which the investiga- 
tions of their own officers had not shown was practical, or which 
the practice of many of the more progressive lines had not in- 
dicated was desirable; and it gave the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a broad discretion in administering the law, which made 
it possible for the railways and the commission closely to co- 
operate. Such co-operation was secured, and the result has been 
a steady improvement of the safety appliances on equipment of all 
kinds from the passage of the law until the present time. 

In this case it was right and desirable that the legislation 
passed should apply uniformly to all roads, because, as freight 
cars circulate freely throughout the country, it would be danger- 
ous to have those of different roads equipped in different ways. 
But in many cases to apply the same provisions to large groups 
of roads or to all of them is unjust and injurious. The needs 


and deficiencies of different roads may be wholly different. One | 


may have bad track and a good block system; another, bad track 
and good equipment; another good track, but neither good 
equipment nor a good block system. Evidently if the same 
requirement, as for steel cars or block signals, is imposed on all, 
the results to the roads themselves and to the public will be 
widely different. If a road has bad track a law requiring it to 
install heavy steel equipment is almost certain to increase the 
number of accidents on it. Similarly, there is not the same need 
or justification for requiring the elimination of grade crossings 
on a road operating through a sparsely settled district as for 
requiring it on one operating through a densely populated terri- 
tory. 

In the preparation of most of the regulatory legislation such 
points have not been considered. The same requirements have 
been imposed on many, or even all, roads without reference to 
their differences in conditions. Railways have been required to 
use high power headlights regardless of whether they did not 
have greater need for block signals. They have been required 
to increase their clearances regardless of whether it would not 
have been more in the interest of safety for them to have spent 
the money on their tracks. They have been required to waste 
millions in employing useless men in train crews, when they 
needed the money to properly maintain their equipment. Even 
when improvements which were needed have been required the 
legislation regarding them often has been wholly unjust. In the 
city of Chicago the roads are being forced to bear the entire 
cost of elevating their tracks, which it is estimated will be 
$150,000,000, and this in spite of the fact that many more of their 
grade crossings have been created by streets being opened across 
their tracks than by their tracks being opened across streets. 


REGULATION OF OPERATION LARGELY A FINANCIAL QUESTION 


Finally, law-making bodies and commissions are disposed to 
require all kinds of expensive improvements, while persistently 
ignoring the fact that it will be impossible to put the railways 
of this country in satisfactory condition without increases in 
their rates and net earnings. When the roads ask for increases 
in rates an attempt always is made to show that they are earn- 
ing enough on their present investment. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its decision in the Eastern rate advance 
case conceded that this was not true of the eastern railways. 
But even if it were true of all the railways, this would not show 
that there ought not to be general advances in rates. If the 
toads are now earning barely a reasonable return on their pres- 
ent investment, clearly they cannot, with present rates and earn- 
ings, raise the billions which must be invested if block systems 


“are to be generally installed, grade crossings to be eliminated, 


tracks to be strengthened, better equipment to be provided and 
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so on. Most of the investment for such purposes would add 
nothing to their earning capacity. But a return must be paid 
on the additional investment; the means of paying it cannot 
be obtained except by increasing earnings; and the necessary 
increase in earnings can be gained only by increases in rates. 

The question of regulation of railway operation is chiefly 
a financial one. The railways would gladly make every kind of 
improvement which the public demands. But the various regu- 
lating bodies control what they may earn, and, therefore, what 
funds they can raise. Therefore, the financial problem of regu- 
lation of operation is squarely up to the regulating bodies. 
As long as the earning capacity of the railways is limited as 
it is now, to require many of them to make one improvement 
is in effect to forbid them to make others which may be more 
needed, simply because they have not enough money and cannot 
raise enough to make all the improvements that are needed. 

Besides regulation to compel the railways to make improve- 
ments in their tracks, structures, and equipment, there has been 
a good deal affecting their relations with their employees. The 
federal government and many of the states have passed laws 
fixing the maximum hours that certain classes of employees may 
be kept on duty. Many of the states have passed laws requir- 
ing increases in the number of men employed in train crews. 
All of the legislation affecting the relations of railways and 
their employees has tended to increase expenses, and most of it 
has purported to be in the interest of safety. But a large ma- 
jority of the so-called “safety” laws have been promoted by the 
brotherhoods of railway employees, and usually their real pur- 
poses have been to increase the number of men that must be em- 
ployed by railways, and to promote the political interests of the 
lawmakers passing them. The enactment of the provision pro- 
hibiting employees from being kept on duty more than 16 hours 
was justifiable, although the number of accidents traceable to the 
overworking of employees always has been negligible. The pro- 
visions of the federal and the various state laws prohibiting 
telegraphers concerned with the operation of trains from being 
kept on duty more than from eight to nine hours, regardless 
of the extent to which they are concerned with train movement 
are, as safety measures, indefensible. The same thing is true 
of the train crew laws. 

It is notable that while government regulation has meddled 
with matters of this sort it has been conspicuously careful to 
abstain from taking any steps to deal with those derelictions of 
their duty by railway employees to which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission attributes a large majority of train accidents. 
When a railway employee in England or Germany is guilty of 
an infraction of duty which causes an accident he is pretty sure 
to be taken in hand by the government itself. Not so here. The 
noble and disinterested patriots who regulate railways and en- 
force laws in this country seldom forget for a moment the vot- 
ing power of organized labor. 

Why has past regulation of operation been what it has been? 
Too much of it has been inspired by prejudice and vindictive- 
ness. Too much of it has been inspired by the representatives 
of labor brotherhoods seeking to promote the supposed interests 
of their members at the expense of the railways and the public, 
and adopted by lawmakers and commissioners who were think- 
ing very little about the rights of the railways and the welfare 
of the public and very much about the votes they hoped to get 
by showing subservience to the labor brotherhoods. Too much 
of it has been inconsistent or conflicting because the several 
states and the nation have dealt with the same subjects in wholly 
different ways. Too much of it has been adopted in ignorance 
or disregard of whether the railways were able to bear the finan- 
cial burdens imposed. Finally, most of the regulatory legis- 
lation has not been either drafted, adopted, or administered by 
persons possessing any expert knowledge of the matters with 
which they were dealing. 


HOW REGULATION SHOULD BE REFORMED 


Lawmaking bodies are more likely thar commissions to be 
inspired by prejudice and political motives. They are less able 
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than commissions to adapt their regulation to circumstances and 
conditions, for laws must be broad and sweeping in their terms. 
The commissions are more likely to act with knowledge, for 
their members have opportunity to study the conditions to be 
dealt with and to consider the probable effects of their measures, 
while lawmakers have not. ‘herefore, as far as is constitutional 
and practicable, tle regulation of operation should be delegated 
to commissions. So long as the various states and the nation 
attempt to regulate operation independently, there will be in- 
consistencies and conflicts between the regulations adopted by 
the states, and between those adopted by the states and the 
nation. ‘Therefore, either the states should be divested of their 
regulating authority or its exercise should be made subject to 
the control of the central government. Most of our regulation 
of railway construction, maintenance or transportation causes 
an increase in railway expenses, and, therefore, such regulating 
should be either done or controlled by the body which chiefly 
controls railway earnings in order that a proper relationship 
between income and outgo may be maintained. For all these 
reasons, and for others that might be mentioned, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be given paramount authority to 
regulate, not only interstate operation, but all operation. 

The Stevens bill, now pending in Congress, apparently would 
confer on the commission the large discretionary authority 
over operation which it seems desirable it shall be given in order 
that the railways and the public may escape from still worse 
evils. It would, however, be folly to assume that the mere 
passage of this or some similar measure would soive the problem. 
Ihe way laws are administered is as important as their pro- 
visions; and the character of their administration depends on 
the characters, attainments and abilities of those who administer 
thtm. Now, as to the personal character and ability of the 
present members of the Interstate Commerce Commission there 
is no question. But as to their fitness to administer a law giv- 
ing them extensive authority to regulate railway construction, 
maintenance and operation there is serious question. The prob- 
lems with which they would have to deal would be highly 
technical and extremely difficult. They are problems with which 
many men of great experience in railway affairs and of great 
ability have grappled for years with only partial success. They 
are problems of which no man can get even a fairly good work- 
ing understanding without living in the closest touch with them 
for years. 
has had experience in the operation of a railway, and he was 
not a railway officer. Two of its members were economists 
in our universities; and the other four were lawyers. Men with 
their training and experience cannot know enough about railway 
mechanical engineering, maintenance and transportation matters 
to regulate them intelligently; and it is hard to believe that any- 
body ever could learn enough about them to regulate them merely 
by serving on a commission. 


THE COMMISSION’S ORGANIZATION FOR REGULATION 


It would seem, therefore, that if the commission is to be 
given this extensive authority over operation a great effort should 
be made to secure the appointment to it of men with official 
experience in the operating departments of railways. As the 
commission deals with a diversity of subjects doubtless it is 
not desirable that it should be composed entirely of such men, 
but certainly at least two of its members should be railway 
experts, one being, perhaps, a technical man of the caliber of 
chief engineer or superintendent of motive power, the other an 
operating man of the caliber of general superintendent or gen- 
eral manager. The British Railway and Canal Commission 
never has more than three members sitting at once, but the law 
requires at least one of these to be “of experience in railway 
business.” The Railway and Canal Commission is merely a court 
which passes on rate cases. How much more important it is that 
a body such as the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
have members of railway experience! 

Besides having members of railway experience the com- 
-mission, if it is to regulate operation extensively, probably should 
have a subordinate body composed of experts in railway engineer- 
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Now, the commission contains only one man who 
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ing, mechanical, maintenance and transportation matters to look 
after the details of this part of its work. It already has some 
subordinate bodies which devote themselves to such details, 
Lhere is a chief locomotive boiler inspector with two assistants 
and district boiler inspectors throughout the country. There is 
a chief inspector of saiety appliances with inspectors throughout 
the country. Unfortunately, almost all of these men have been 
selected because they were members of and were backed by rail- 
way labor brotherhoods. Very few of them have received a 
technical training, and almost none has risen in railway service 
above he rank of employees. ‘Lhis does not demonstrate that 
some of them are not men of ability and of special fitness for 
their duties. A large proportion of the operating and executive 
othcers of our railways have risen from the ranks. A good 
many even of the technical experts of the railways, including 
chief engineers and superintendents of motive power, have done 
so. And there is no reason why men taken from the ranks by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should not likewise demon- 
strate the possession of more than average ability and develop 
into experts. In fact, some of them have done so. But plainly, 
if the commission should organize a board to deal with the 
problem of regulating construction, maintenance and operation, 
it would be preposterous for it to fill it with locomotive engineers, 
conductors and mechanics. Those appointed to such a board 
should have demoristrated their fitness beforehand; and men who 
had not risen in the railway service above the rank of -employees 
would not have done this. 

When the commission was directed to undertake the stupendous 
task of making a valuation of all the railways it did not organ- 
ize an engineering board composed of railway employees. It or- 
ganized one composed of the president of the American Railway 
Kngineering Association, of the chief engineer of one of the state 
commissions, of a man who was both a professor of civil engi- 
neering in one of tne state universities and chief engineer of 
the railway commission of his state, and of two consulting engi- 
neers. In completing the engineering organization of its valuation 
department it has drawn men of recognized ability and expertness 
from the official ranks of railways all over the country. The ex- 
ample the commission has set itself in organizing the engineering 
branch of its department of valuation should be followed if it 
should ever organize a board to have direct charge of its work of 
regulating operation. It should likewise be followed in selecting 
the men who doubtless would be employed in making 1aspections 
and investigations for it. Its inspectors and investigators should 
be chosen solely because of their special fitness to do their work 
tairly and intelligently, and not because they may happen to have 
the backing of some politician or labor organization. 


THE VARIOUS STEPS IN REGULATION 

When the commission shall have thus formed its organiza- 
tion, how should it proceed with its work of regulation? It 
would seem that it should lay the foundation for it by causing 
-areful investigation to be made as to the conditions of railway 
plants or service which may be at fault and as to the causes o 
them. For example, if the statistics of the commission continue 
to show an increase in the number of derailments it would ob- 
viously be the function and duty of the commission to make 
or cause to be made an investigation to determine whether this 
was due to general or local causes and what remedy or remedies 
should be applied. If the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
should petition the commission for an order requiring increases 
in the number of brakemen employed on trains, or if the state 
legislatures should continue to pass so-called “full crew” laws 
it would obviously become the duty of the commission to make 
or cause to be made a careful and comprehensive investigation 
of the question whether a general increase, or local increases, oF 
any increase at all, in the number of men employed on trains 
was required by the public welfare. 

When the commission believed that it had found bad condi- 
tions which demanded some action it would seem that its next 
step should be to arrange for conferences between its members 
or representatives. and officers of the railways to ascertain 
whether the proper remedies could not be agreed upon and 
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then applied by the managements of the railways themselves 
without the commission issuing any formal order. The com- 
mission in the past has had such conferences with representatives 
of the railways and of the railway labor brotherhoods regarding 
the administration of the safety appliance, hours of service and 
other laws. And in most cases they have led to agreements 
which were measurably satisfactory to the parties most directly 
concerned and have secured better results than would have been 
obtained by the issuance of arbitrary, formal orders which might 
have and very likely would have resulted in protracted litigation. 
It is probable that in a large proportion of all cases the railway 
managements and the commission could agree as to what each 
of them ought to do, if they would confer more frequently, 
more frankly, more fairly and with a minimum of suspicion of 
each other’s good faith. If after investigation and conference 
the commission could not get any individual road or all roads 
to do what it thought should be done it would not follow that 
it must needs immediately issue some mandatory order. It would 
in a good many cases, if it exercised a salutary self-restraint, 
simply make public the facts, and then, for awhile at least, await 
developments. Publicity seems to many persons not to be a 
very sharp or heavy weapon, but, with all due respect to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the publicity which its hear- 
ings and reports have given to facts about the railway business 
which were previously unknown has, in my judgment, done a 
great deal more to raise the economic and moral standards of 
railway management in this country and to improve railway 
service than the formal orders it has issued. The power of com- 
mon sense exercised by making public facts and drawing suitable 
conclusions from them “does not,” as A. T. Hadley has said in 
discussing the subject of railway regulation, “seem as strong 
as statutory power to prosecute people and put them in prison, 
but in the hands of a man who really possesses it it is actually 
very much stronger.” Only when other resources fail will a 
wise regulating body resort to the issuance of mandatory orders. 
And when it does so it will take the greatest pains to make them 
as little arbitrary as possible and as well adjusted to the special 
conditions of each case as possible. 

When the commission shall have completed its organiza- 
tion and set it to work it will be necessary, if its regulation of 
operation is to be fair and successful, for it to consider every 
time it issues an order whether the earnings of the lines affected 
are sufficient both to bear the additional expense its order will 
cause and to enable them to expend all the money in the main- 
tenance and improvement of their properties which they would 
have needed to have spent if it had. not issued the order. It will 
not be sufficient for the commission merely to inspect, to find 
fault and to issue orders. The managers of most railways know 
the defects in their properties and service as well now as the 
commission will ever know them. And most roads whose earn- 
ings are sufficient go ahead as fast ds is practicable remedying 
these defects. Most railway managers are as anxious as the 
public or any railway commission to see their properties put 
and kept in the best conditions. Their great problem is to find 
the necessary money; and this is the greatest problem which the 
commission will have to face and help the managements solve, 
when it undertakes the extensive regulation of operation; and if 
the commission does not face that problem courageously and 
co-operate intelligently with the managements in solving it its 
regulation of operation will be a failure or worse. 


WILL REGULATION BE SUCCESSFUL? 

Suppose state regulation is entirely subordinated to federal 
regulation. Suppose federal regulation is placed entirely in 
the hands of the commission. Suppose the commission is 
given a large enough appropriation by congress properly to 
perform its functions. Will regulation of operation then be 
made fair, constructive and beneficent? Will the politicians 
let the commission alone so that it can do its work right, and 
will the commission prove big enough for the job? These 
are questions no one can answer. The only way to find out 
will he to try the experiment. as we are now trying that of 
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making a valuation as a basis for the regulation of rates. ‘Hf 
it is tried, like the experiment of valuation it will cost the 
public and the railways large sums; and the new burdens of 
the commission, together with its present burdens, will give it 
the heaviest duties and responsibilities ever imposed on any 
body of men in this country. If the commission tries merely 
to regulate the railways and not to manage them the experi- 
ment may succeed. If it tries to manage them, as it now 
seems to be trying to manage them under the guise of regulat- 
ing rates, the results of the experiment will be widely dif- 
ferent. In its regulation of rates the commission, instead of 
confining itself to the duty imposed on it by law, that of de- 
termining the reasonableness of rates in view of the actual 
situation of the railways, is trying to tell their managers all 
about how they can do their work better so as to change the 
situation and thereby effect savings that will make unneces- 
sary advances in rates, which, under present conditions, are 
conceded ‘to be needed. Now, while the commission may be 
able by purely corrective measures to protect the public from 
abuses which arise in connection with the financing of rail- 
ways, the making of their rates and the rendering of their 
service, it never wil], be practicable for any single body of 
men, however able they may be and however much expert 
knowledge they may have, successfully to control the policies 
and direct the management of all the 250,000 miles of railways 
in this country. 

Let us, therefore, hope that the more authority the com- 
mission is given the more self-restraint and the more disposi- 
tion to confine itself to its proper functions it will show. 
Let us hope that it will avoid letting its judgment be warped 
by the egotistical assumption that because it possesses 
superior power it must also possess. superior wisdom—an 
assumption which seems rapidly to destroy the sense of pro- 
portion of every bureaucracy and which in the long run 
always has made every form of paternalistic government a 
failure and a curse to mankind. The commission might do a 
great deal more good with its present powers if it would 
exercise them with a somewhat franker recognition of its own 
limitations and in a broader spirit of co-operation with the rail- 
way managements. And it may do very little good and much 
harm with much larger powers unless it shows the greatest 
patience, forbearance, expertness and courage in exercising them. 
Wisdom is demonstrated, not by the possession, but by the man- 
ner of the use of power; and the success of government regu- 
lation of railway operation will not be determined by the amount 
of power conferred on the commission, but by the way in which 
the power that is conferred is exercised. 


ECONOMY IN SIGNAL OPERATION 


One large system has found that despite the higher first cost, 
as compared with direct current, it is cheaper to use alternating 
current for automatic block signals on its steam lines through the 
western desert country, and that this type of apparatus would 
still be the most economical, even were the cost of maintenance 
and operation more, under ordinary conditions, than would be 
the case were direct current used. The reason for this is that 
there is little water in the country, and water is essential to the 
life of any kind of battery. It costs less to transmit alternat- 
ing current than it does to transport the same amount of 
energy confined in a storage cell from a central charging plant 
to the point of application. Labor of all kinds, and skilled labor 
especially, is scarce, and it is hard to make men stay in the 
country; therefore, wages are high. One man can look after a 
much greater mileage of alternating current than of direct 
current signals, as there are no batteries to be renewed and 
changed and the lamps can be electrically lighted, at very little 
cost, with metallic filament lamps. This arrangement eliminates 
lamp maintenance entirely, and provides a much more reliable 
and satisfactory type of illumination—W. H. ARKENBURGH, in 
The Signal Engineer. 
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NEW CAR FERRY OF THE FLORIDA EAST 
COAST RAILWAY 


It was the ambition of Henry M. Flagler to establish an “all 
rail” route between the United States and Cuba whereby freight 
could be handled between points in the United States and the 
interior of the adjacent island without the necessity of trans- 
fer from cars to boats. The first step in this project was com- 
pleted by the opening of the Florida East Coast Railway to 
Key West on January 20, 1912. Although Mr. Flagler has since 
died, the second and final step in this project was completed 
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The vessei is divided into watertight compartments, 10 of 
which are known as “deep tanks” and are used for ballast pur. 
poses, having a water capacity of 3,000 tons. They are con- 
nected by a system of pipes for filling and discharging which 
are served by two 12-in. centrifugal pumps with a capacity to 
discharge 3,000 tons of water in 75 minutes. In this way the 
steamer can be loaded to its load draft although no cargo igs 
carried. One of the forward ballast tanks has been provided 
with the necessary apparatus for filling and discharging so that 
it is capable of carrying a cargo of molasses. 

The power plant consists of two triple-expansion engines with 
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Plan of Car Deck of Florida East Coast Car Ferry 


on January 7, by the inauguration of regular service by car 
ferry between Key West and Havana. 

To provide this service the Florida East Coast has built a car 
ferry, the Henry M. Flagler, which is said to be the largest 
boat of its type in the world. It will make the trip between 
Key West and Havana, a distance of about 100 miles, in a 
scheduled time of eight hours. The Henry M. Flagler was built 
at the yards of the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., from plans and specifications 
prepared by M. C. Furstenau, consulting naval architect for 


cylinders of 20-in., 32'4-in. and 54-in. diameter by 36-in. stroke. 
These engines are designed to develop 1,500 indicated hp. each 
at 100 revolutions per minute under 170-lb. steam pressure fur- 
nished by a battery of four Scotch marine boilers 13 ft. 2 in. 
in diameter by 12 ft. long, fitted with two 48-in. Morrison cor- 
rugated furnaces operated under the Howden system of forced 
draft. Complete auxiliary equipment, including feed, circulating 
and ballast pumps and an electric plant, is provided in dupli- 
cate. Running hot and cold fresh water is furnished in each 
room in the quarters for the officers and the crews, with four 
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The New Key West-Havana Car Ferry of the Florida East Coast Railway 


the road, under the supervision of Robert W. Parsons, assistant 
to the president of the Florida East Coast. The keel for this 
boat was laid on April 20, 1914, and it was launched on Sep- 
tember 22. 

This ferry is 360 ft. long and 57 ft. wide on the car deck. 
There are four standard-gage tracks on this deck with a capac- 
ity of 26 41-ft. or 30 36-ft. cars. In addition to this there are 
three cargo holds which may be loaded directly. either from 
the cars or through cargo ports at the side of the vessel. Each 
hold is served by an independent Williamson double-drum elec- 
tric cargo hoist of two tons capacity. The dry cargo capacity 
of the ferry is about 3,000 tons. 


individual baths for the officers and four shower baths for the 
crews’ quarters, which may also be supplied with cold salt water. 





Tue CHANNEL TuNnNEL.—A letter from the Deputy M. Goub- 
hier de Clagny has recently appeared in several Paris papers, 
making an appeal to the British nation in favor of the construc- 
tion of a tunnel under the English Channel. M. de Clagny 
emphasizes the ‘advantage such a tunnel would be to the Allied 
armies at the present moment, owing to the increased facility 
of communications between the two countries which it would 
afford, and in conclusion urges that the “work should be begut_ 
at Dover and Calais before the signature of peace. 
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Electric Towing Locomotives for the Panama Canal 


Designed for Operation on a Rack Rail and Grades of 44 
per cent. Between Locks; Four Engines for Each Boat 


After a thorough study of the problem of maneuver- 
ing ships through the locks of the Panama canal, it became 
evident that they should not proceed under their own power, 
and that a substitute for the ship’s power should embrace the 
following requirements: Ability to place the ship in proper re- 
lation to the lock; capability of keeping the ship to its course; 
accelerating and retarding the ship without breaking the lines; 


all the electrical apparatus for operating the ,locks, were built 
by the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

In passing through the canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
a vessel enters the approach channel in Limon bay, which ex- 
tends to Gatun, a distance of about seven miles. At Gatun it 
enters a series of three locks in flight and is raised 85 ft. to the 
level of Gatun lake. It may then steam at full speed through 
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United States Submarine Tender “Severn” in the Middle East Chamber of Gatun Locks, with Four Towing Locomotives Ready 
for the Lowering of the Water 


the lines when once attached should be used without change for 
lockage in flight; a small number of skilled operators rather 
than a large number of unskilled men to co-ordinate. 

The towing system employed was designed and patented by 
Edward Schildhauer, electrical and mechanical engineer of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission; and the 40 towing locomotives and 


the channel in this lake, for a distance of 24 miles, to Bas Obispo, 
where it enters the Culebra cut. Passing through this cut, which 
has a length of nine miles, it reaches Pedro Miguel, where it 
enters a lock and is lowered 30 ft. It then passes through Mira- 
flores Lake for a distance of 1% miles until it reaches Mira- 
flores, where it is lowered 55 ft. through two locks, to the sea 

















Electric Towing Locomotive Used at the Locks of the Panama Canal 
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level, after which it passes out into the Pacific through an 8'% 
mile channel. 

The main features of all the lock sites are identical and a brief 
description of the layout and methods at Gatun Locks will give 
an idea of the docks in general. There are two ship channels, 
one for traffic in each direction. The channels are separated 
by a center wall, the total length of which is 6,330 ft. There are 
two systems of tracks, one for towing and the other for the 
locomotive when returning idle; this, however, refers only to 
the outer walls. For the center wall, there is only one return 
track in common for both the towing tracks. The towing tracks 
are naturally placed next to the channel side, and the system of 
towing utilizes normally not less than four locomotives running 
along the lock walls. Two of them are opposite each other in 
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Diagram Showing the Relation of the Towing Locomotives to 
the Ship 


, Locomotive 

















advance of the vessel, and two run opposite each other following 
the vessel, as shown in the diagram. The number of locomotives 
is, however, increased when the tonnage of the ship demands it. 

Cables extend from the forward locomotives and connect with 
the port and starboard sides respectively of the vessel near the 
bow, and other cables connect the rear locomotives with the 
port and starboard quarters of the vessel. The lengths of the 
various cables are adjusted by a special winding drum on the 
locomotive to place the vessel substantially in mid-channel. 
When the leading locomotives are started, they tow the vessel, 
while the trailing locomotives follow and keep all the cables 
taut. By changing the lengths of the rear cables, the vessel can 
be guided; and to stop the vessel, all the locomotives are slowed 
down and stopped, thus bringing the rear locomotives in action 














Arrangement of the Windlass and Base on the Towing 
Locomotives 


to retard the ship. Therefore, the vessel is always under com- 
plete control quite independent of its own power, and the danger 
of injury to the lock walls and gates is very greatly lessened. 
The towing tracks have a specially designed rack rail extend- 
ing the entire length of the track and located centrally with re- 
spect to the running rails. It is through.this rack rail that the 
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locomotive exerts the traction necessary for propelling large 
ships and climbing the steep inclines. A rack rail is also pro- 
vided on short portions of the return track so as to lower the 
locomotives safely from one level to the next. The steepest 
slope is 26 deg., or 44 per cent, hence the need will be seen for a 

















Front View of Traction Motor Unit, with Journal Box in Place 


rack rail even on the return track, it being noted that any trac- 
tion locomotive with the usual wheel drive, even with the brakes 
set, would begin to slide on a 16 per cent grade, and therefore 
could not be controlled. With a rack rail, however, traction is 
limited only by the capacity of the driving motors and not by 
the adhesion of the wheel treads on the rails. The rack rail is 











Locomotive Ascending the Incline Between Locks 


made with an approach section that can be depressed on the ap- 
proach of the rack pinion of the locomotive. The teeth of the 
approach section are undersize and shaped off at the extreme 
end so that the teeth of the pinion will mesh properly and pre- 
vent excessive strain on the pinion and the axle: A spring re 
stores the approach to the proper position after the locomotive 
has passed over: .The rack: rail is of the shrouded type, and 
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each tooth space has a drain hole cast in the bottom so as to 
carry off water and other accumulations to suitable drain pipes 


or ducts set in the concrete of the walls. A further feature is 
projecting edges, which permit thrust wheels attached to the 
locomotive to run along the under side and prevent overturning 
of the locomotive, in case some unforeseen operating condition 
should produce an excessive pull on the towline. These thrust 
wheels serve to counteract the lateral component of the towline 
pull and the flanges act for emergency only, as the weight of 
the locomotive is sufficient to prevent overturning with a normal 
pull of 25,000 Ib. on the towline. 

Three-phase, 25-cycle, 220-volt alternating current is used for 
operating the locomotives, and the current is supplied to the 
locomotives through an underground contact system. Two T- 
rails form two legs of the three-phase circuit and the third leg 
is formed by the main track rails. A specially designed contact 
plow slides between the two T conductors and transmits the power 
from the rails to the locomotive. This contact plow also passes 
through a slot opening in the conduit cover and is flexibly con- 
nected to the locomotive in such a manner as to follow all ir- 
regularities in the tracks and crossovers. 

The working parts of the locomotive are supported by two 
longitudinal upright side frames-of cast steel, connected by 
transverse beams. These frames are in effect deep rigid trusses, 
having upper and lower members connected by posts and diagonal 
braces. The middle portion of each frame has its upper and 
lower members parallel and horizontal, but the end portions 
have their lower members inclined upwardly towards the ends 
of the frame. The pedestals for the wheel axles are located at 
the junction of these end portions with the middle portion, and 
are of the usual locomotive type, having vertical parallel jaws 
between which the journal slides. The locomotive is mounted on 
four wheels, the wheelbase being 12 ft. and the over-all length 


about 32 ft. Each axle is driven by its own motor, independ- 
ent of the other and the construction is identical at both 
ends. 


The motors are of the three-phase, slip-ring type, enclosed, 
and are geared by a pinion and spur gear to the countershaft, 
which carries a pinion meshing with a spur gear keyed to the 
jack shaft. On the outer side of the spur gear are formed clutch 
teeth which co-operate with similar teeth on the adjacent side of 
a gear, which is sleeved upon the jack shaft and can be slid 
lengthwise thereon to engage and disengage the clutch teeth. 
The means for sliding this gear consists of a disc secured to 
the gear and having a central hub fitting over the end of the jack 
shaft. A pinion is keyed to the axle and is wide enough to 
mesh always with the gear, so that when the clutch teeth are 
engaged, the motor will propel the locomotive by the adhesion 
between the wheels and the rails of the track, and this only 
when running without load and between inclines. 

When the locomotive, however, reaches one of the inclines 
between the locks, the grade of which may be as much as 44 
per cent, or when it is towing a ship, the cog rail system is util- 
ized to enable the locomotive to climb the grade and exert the 
traction necessary for pulling large ships. The cog or rack rail 
is laid between the track rails; and the locomotive is provided 
with a cog wheel or rack pinion secured to or integral with a 
sleeve, which rotates freely on the axle. 

In connection with each motor a powerful brake is installed; 
and, as during operation the motors are at all times geared 
either to the axles or to the cog wheels, the truck wheels are 
not provided with any brake rigging. In addition to this auto- 
matic brake, means are provided for applying the brakes manu- 
ally in order to supplement the action of the automatic feature, 
if necessary, when descending a grade or where approaching a 
rack rail. 

Each of the two main traction motors has a rating of 75 hp., 
and is of the slip ring induction type, operated by a system of 
contactors with a master controller in each cab. The motors, 
by means of the change in gearing from straight traction to 
rack rail’ towing, drive the locomotive at a speed of 2 miles an 
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hour when towing and 5 miles an hour when returning idle. 
These motors act as induction generators running above syn- 
chronous speed when the locomotive is passing down the steep 
inclines and thereby exert a retarding brake effect to keep the 
speed uniform. 

The locomotives are provided with a windlass which will pay 
out or wind in the towing cables at the low rope speed and at 
the full tow line pull of 25,000 Ib., either when the locomotive is 
running or at rest. 

These locomotives have a net weight of 86,300 lb. During the 
first three months of commercial operation of the canal, from 
August 15 to November 15, 1914, the cargo transported through 
the canal and towed through the locks by the locomotives 
amounted to 1,079,521 tons. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, the Panama railroad carried 643,178 tons of through 
freight between the two seaboards, and in the preceding fiscal 
year 594,040 tons. From this it is seen that between six and seven 
times as much cargo is passing over the isthmus now as passed 
over the route when goods were transshipped by rail. 


B. L. WINCHELL ON PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


B. L. Winchell, director of traffic of the Union Pacific 
System, addressed his New Year’s greeting to traffic depart- 
ment employees, including officials, in the form of a circular 
letter on “Personal Efficiency.” He said in the letter that 
his purpose in issuing the circular was to ask every person 
employed in the traffic department of the system “to give 
earnest and honest consideration to his own habit of thought 
and life; to make a simple self-test of efficiency and to start 
the new year determined to reach higher levels of effort and 
accomplishment.” ‘“Self-examination is usually profitable,” 
he said, “and but few of us do enough of it.” The circular 
included a “personal efficiency test” taken from an article by 
Edward Earle Purinton, published in The Independent of 
November 30, 1914, which included a series of 30 questions 
on personal efficiency, with a space in which to record the 
percentage of efficiency after a self-analysis. Some of the 
questions are as follows: 

“Do you like your work? 

“Have you learned the best, quickest and easiest way of 
doing it? 

“Do you know where your greatest power lies? 

“Have you a fixed goal, in line with your supreme talent? 

“Do you believe absolutely in your own future? 

“Have you learned how to get well and keep well? 

“Have you made an inventory of your mental and moral 
traits? 

“Are you correcting your own weaknesses; mental, finan- 
cial, social or spiritual? 

“Have you discovered which foods, baths and exercises 
increase your energy and heighten your mentality? 

“Are you independent, fearless, positive? 

“Are you tactful, cautious, courteous? 

“Have you secured the best possible advisers and associates? 

“Do you wish your rivals well, and never speak ill of them? 

“Do you work harder than anybody else in the business? 

“Have you learned the science of planning your day ahead? 

“Can you relax entirely in your leisure hours? 

“Are you saving money systematically? 

“Do you enjoy art, music, literature and the presence of 
little children? 

“Does your highest ambition include some real service to 
humanity ?” 

The letter continued: “I do not ask or expect that the 
result shall be shown to any officer or employee of these 
companies. I do recommend that you show it to your wife 
or mother, if, fortunately, you have one or both. If the result 


of this taking stock shows that you can do better (as it will 
show to any man of good conscience) will you?” 





United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation 


The Annual Report of a Commission Which Specifically 
Asks That No Further Power Be Conferred on it 


The following is a very full abstract of the report of the 
United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation: 

The immediate cause for the passage of the present law [the 
Newlands act] grew out of the demands of the conductors and 
trainmen in “Eastern territory” which had been presented, in a 
concerted movement, some months previously to 42 eastern 
railroads in what is known as eastern associated territory. The 
22,752 conductors involved in this movement were represented 
by the Order of Railway Conductors, A. B. Garretson, president, 
and the 69,697 trainmen were represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, W. S. Lee, president. The 42 railroads 
were represented by a conference committee of managers of 
which Elisha Lee, of the Pennsylvania, was chairman. The di- 
rect negotiations between the parties resulted in a refusal by 
the railroads to grant the demands of the men on the ground 
that the rates of wages then prevailing were adequate and that 
the employees were working under favorable conditions. A 
strike vote had been taken resulting in some 97 per cent of 
the employees voting to withdraw from the service of the rail- 
roads unless their demands were complied with. The situation 
was an aggravated one and reached an acute stage early in July, 
1913, which threatened a complete tie-up of all the railroads in 
that territory to the serious detriment of the public interest, in- 
calculable losses to both parties to the controversy, and wide- 
spread financial disaster to the country. The public mind was 
excited and the bill which had been pending in Congress for 
some months was, upon the advice of the President, promptly 
enacted into law to meet the emergency. 

Immediately upon the appointment of the officers as author- 
ized by the act the services of the United States Board of Medi- 
ation and Conciliation were tendered to both parties to the 
controversy and promptly accepted. As all of the parties to the 
controversy were assembled in New York City the mediation 
conferences were opened there on the day following the ap- 
pointment of the mediators. 

The mediators met the representatives of the two parties in 
separate conferences and early in these sessions ralized that 
the only method of amicable adjustment would be through arbi- 
tration, and thereupon directed their efforts to induce the par- 
ties to submit their controversy to a board of arbitration, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act. This was done and 
the award of the board was rendered on November 10, 1913, 
and went into effect upon the entry of judgment thereon by the 
district court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York ten days thereafter, and subject to certain inter- 
pretations by the reassembled board, has since been in practical 
application throughout the affected territory. 

During the pendency of the foregoing arbitration the services 
of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation were requested in 
10 other cases. In seven of them amicable settlements were 
secured by the Board through mediation. In two of the re- 
maining cases many of the points in controversy were settled by 
mediation, the points remaining unsettled going to arbitration. 
while in one case all of the matters in controversy were settled 
by arbitration. 

Case No, 2 was a concerted movement by the engineers, fire- 
men and trainmen against the Chicago & Western Indiana and 
the Belt Railway of Chicago. The application in this case was 
made by the railroads and the services of the board were promptly 
accepted by the employees; mediation was conducted in Chicago 
beginning August 4, 1913, and the unsettled points of the con- 
trovérsy' were submitted to arbitration, the award of the arbi- 
tration board being rendered September. 17, 1913. 

'» Gase No.'4:was a concerted movement by the engineers, fire- 


men, conductors and trainmen against the Southern Pacific (Pa- 
cific system) the request for mediation coming from the railroad 
on July 31, 1913. Mediation conferences were held in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and resulted in the settlement of all points of differ- 
ence save one. This question—the determination of what con- 
stitutes street car service as distinguished from suburban electric 
service—both parties agreed to leave to the decision of an independ- 
ent board of three umpires of which Hon. John F. Davis of San 
Francisco was selected chairman. Their decision was rendered 
October 17, 1913. 

Case No. 6 was a concerted movement on the part of the con- 
ductors and trainmen against the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with 150 points of difference between the employees 
and the railroad. The application to the board was maade by 
both parties. Mediation conferences were begun in Chicago on 
August 21, 1913, which resulted in the amicable settlement of 
111 of the contentions, and the remaining 39 disputed points 
were submitted to arbitration November 3, 1913. This was 
an exhaustively contested case. A board of six arbitrators was 
demanded by the parties, the railroads choosing as their rep- 
resentatives on the board Fairfax Harrison, president of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, and P. H. Morrissey, assistant 
to the vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
The employees named as their arbitrators E. R. Curtis, vice- 
president of the Order of Railway Conductors, and E, L 
Harrigan, general chairman of the grievance committee of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen of the Northern Pacific. 
The Board of Mediation and Conciliation appointed Hon. 
Gerrit J. Diekema, of Holland, Mich., and Hon, Henry S. Boutell, 
of Washington, D. C., as neutral arbitrators. The arbitration 
board organized with Mr. Boutell as chairman and appointed 
H, S. Milstead secretary, Pending the arbitration Mr. Harrison 
was elected president of the Southern Railway which necessitated 
his removal from Chicago and his residence in Washington, 
and Hon. Pierce Butler of St. Paul, Minn., was chosen as his 
successor on the arbitration board. The award of the board 
was rendered on February 19, 1914. The history of these cases, 
which arose in the early workings of the law, has been given in 
some detail to briefly indicate the methods adopted by the board 
in the adjustment and settlement of controversies. 

In all there have been 28 cases similar in character and im- 
portance to the foregoing brought to the attention of the board 
during the year by one party or the other, or jointly in some in- 
stances, in each of which the controversy was of such a nature 
that a tie-up or suspension of train movements would have 
resulted except for the settlements’ which were reached through 
the services of the board. In all of these cases, with the ex- 
ception of two, strike votes had actually been taken before the 
services of the board were requested. In three of the most sefi- 
ous cases the services of the board were tenderd, without the 
request of either party, resulting in amicable adjustment in two 
cases by mediation and the other by arbitration. 

There have been only two cases since the passage of the law 
where the strike votes became effective. In one of these cases 
the request for mediation services was not received until late in 
the evening and the strike already set for 6 o’clock the next 
morning. Previous to the request the board had no knowledge 
of the situation. The controversy in that case was between the 
engineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen and telegraphers and 
ong of the heaviest traffic roads in eastern territory, serving @ 
densely populated industrial section with terminals in several. of 
the largest cities of the country. It was practically. impossible to 
get in; touch with. the.officers .of the railroad and. the general 
officers of the labor organizations in charge of the-strike during 
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the night, and the strike went into effect as ordered, resulting 
in a complete tie-up of train movements. By 11 o’clock, within 
five hours of the inception of the strike, all the parties represent- 
ing the contesting interests had been reached by telegraph and 
met in conference with one of the mediators at the headquarters 
of the railroad company, and before the close of that day, within 
twelve hours of the commencement of the strike, full train move- 
ments were resumed and the question in controversy were 
promptly adjusted through mediation. 

In the other case the application for mediation was received 
from one of the parties to the controversy but mediation was 
declined by the other a few hours before the hour set for the 
strike. ‘he controversy in that case was a peculiarly difficult one 
for the board to handle because it involved the refusal of the 
railroad company to meet the representatives of the five organi- 
zations connected with transportation, acting in concert, and it 
was not until this impediment was removed through the services 
of the board that the parties were brought together. In the 
meantime the strike had become effective and the interruption 
of transportation was practically general throughout the system 
for three days. In connection with the agreement to meet the 
representatives of the labor organizations, both parties agreed to 
refer to future mediation any of the matters in controversy which 
they were unable to settle by direct negotiations, agreeing to the 
condition, required by the board, that uninterrupted train move- 
ments should be resumed in the meantime. This was done 
promptly and an amicable adjustment in this case was reached, 
without any destruction of property and with comparatively 
slight detriment to the public interest. 

It is interesting to know that of the 28 cases in which the 
board’s services were required, 21 were wholly adjusted through 
mediation; two by arbitration after many of the points in, dispute 
had been disposed of through mediation; while in only five cases 
was it necessary to submit all the matters in controversy to 
boards of arbitration. 

The list of cases herewith furnished embraces only the classes 
of controversies that threatened to interrupt, or were actually 
interrupting, the business of the railroads to the serious detriment 
of the public interest, and is therefore but a partial statement 
of the labors of the board. 

A custom has grown up among both employers and employees 
to refer their controversies of a less serious nature also to the 
board, and while the board has not unduly encouraged this 
practice it has readily, as far as practicable, employed its services 
wherever by so doing it was considered in the public interest. 
Such services, perhaps, are not strictly within the letter of the 
organic law but are undoubtedly within its spirit, and the readi- 
ness with which both parties invoke the services of the board 
is a very high testimonial to the wisdom of the law and the 
benefits resulting from its administration. Controversies of this 
nature generally involve the interpretation of schedules and con- 
tracts which cover both rates of pay and conditions of service; 
and, in some instances questions of discipline, notwithstanding 
the generally recognized principle that the railroads reserve and 
exercise the undisputed right of discipline. In matters of disci- 
pline purely, the customary course, before the passage of the 
Newlands act, was by way of appeal through the employees’ 
committees from an unsatisfactory decision of a minor official 
to officials of higher grade of the railroads, and in case the de- 
cision was sustained the brotherhood organizations had no re- 
course except through a strike or a threatened strike. Since 
the passage of this act, however, while either of the parties could 
tefuse a proposal from the other to submit a controversy grow- 
ing out of a matter of discipline to the board on the ground that 
it was not a subject of mediation in the contemplation of the 
law, it is a significant fact that questions of discipline are not 
infrequently brought to the board by the requests of both par- 
ties, and in such cases, as well as in many other controversies, 
involving interpretations of schedules and working contracts, the 
board has yet to learn of an instance where its advice has not 
n accepted and amicable settlement reached. 
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Mediation is wholly a voluntary procedure in the contemplation 
of the law. Both parties, even, may decline to invoke it, and 
where the services of the board are requested by one of the 
parties the other may decline to accept them, and both may 
decline where the board tenders its services in the absence of 
application. There have been, however, only three instances so 
far where the conditions were such that the board exercised its 
authority to volunteer its services without request from either 
party, and there has been no case in which either party has re- 
fused to accept the services of the board when requested by the 
other. In eight cases the requests have been the joint action of 
both parties; in six cases application was made by the roads and 
services accepted by the employees and in 11 cases application 
was made by the employees and services accepted by the roads. 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the fact that mediation of disputes is 
a voluntary procedure and that the board has only advisory au- 
thority, the law has been administered so as to meet substantially 
all the conditions that the advocates of a compulsory arbitration 
law demand. In fact, it is questionable whether a compulsory 
mediation law would operate as satisfactorily as the present law, 
which depends primarily for its success upon the voluntary ac- 
tion of the parties to a controversy. 

In not a few instances the parties have requested and even 
urged the board to settle their controversies as if in arbitration, 
but this the board has declined to do; because, in the first place, 
in its opinion, the language of the law did not confer such au- 
thority, and, secondly, because it would jeopardize, if not destroy, 
the mediatory efficiency of the board. The board advises, and 
makes rulings, but always without binding the parties to accept 
the same. 

Perhaps the most difficult work the board has encountered 
has been in the execution of that provision of the law which 
requires it to “at once endeavor to induce the parties to submit 
their controversies to arbitration” when its “efforts to bring about 
an amicable adjustment through mediation and conciliation shall 
be unsuccessful.” When all mediation and conciliation efforts 
have failed, arbitration is the only recourse for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversy, and both of the parties feeling equally 
the justness of their cause naturally hesitate to submit their con- 
tentions to an arbitration board, because it is an arbitration board 
and not the Board of Mediation and Conciliation that has au- 
thority to render an award which, under the terms of the law, 
becomes the judgment of a court. The law requires the filing of 
the award, on the day of its rendition, in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which the arbitration is 
held, and if not successfully appealed from within ten days 
judgment is entered thereon. 

There has been only one appeal from an award during the 
year, and in that case the award was successively affirmed by 
the district judge and by the circuit court of appeals. 

The operations of the board both in its mediation features 
and in arbitrations brought about through its advice, have di- 
rectly affected every railroad east and several of the largest 
systems west of the Mississippi river. Perhaps three-fourths 
of the railroads of the country in capital and trackage have 
been involved in these controversies, in which the organi- 
zations representing the engineers, firemen, conductors, trainmen, 
switchmen, telegraphers and maintenance-of-way men, aggre- 
gating 124,503 employees, have been concerned, in some cases in 
single movements and in other cases in concerted movements. 

The administration of the law, it is believed, has demonstrated 
the wisdom of its enactment. Through its salutary influences, 
as a federal statute, it has evoked popular approval and the 
sympathetic co-operation of the railroad managers and the vast 
army of their employees, without which approval and support 
the efforts of those to whom its administration has been intrusted 
would have been far less successful. 

The first federal law providing for the mediation and. arbi- 
tration of controversies between the railroads and their employees 
(Act of October 1, 1888) was practically a dead letter. It was 
invoked only once during its existence, and im that case by the 
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President of the United States acting without the request of the 
parties; and this notwithstanding the fact that during the years 
1881-1898 there were an average of 22 strikes affecting an average 
of 29 railroads each year. 

The second enactment of Congress (June 1, 1898, commonly 
known as the Erdman law) undertook to correct the defects of 
previous legislation. Although it was the result of long agitation 
and embodied the proposals largely of the railroads and labor 
interests immediately concerned, its provisions during the first 
years of its existence were rarely availed of. The records of the 
department of commerce and labor (report of the commis- 
sioner of labor, 1906) show that from the year 1901 to 1905 
there were 329 strikes affecting railroad transportation, while 
during that period there was only one instance in which the pro- 
visions of the Erdman law were invoked, and in that case the 
request for mediation made by the employees was declined by 
the companies, and the record of the department does not show 
how the controversy was finally disposed of. 

From 1906 down to the enactment of the present law there 
were in all 48 cases settled on request of the parties either by 
mediation under the Erdman law or by arbitrations in accord- 
ance with its provisions. Seven of these cases were concerted 
movements, involving many of the various classes of employees 
and involving in each instance a large number of railroads, in 
one case as many as 64 roads. Of these 48 cases coming under 
the Erdman law during the fourteen years of its existence, 20 
were settled through mediation, eight were settled by mediation 
and arbitration, and four by arbitration alone. In the remaining 
16 cases the services of the mediators, requested by one of the par- 
ties, was either refused by the other, or direct settlements were 
reached between the parties after the services of the mediators 
were invoked without employing them or resorting to arbitration. 

It is, perhaps, too early in the administration of the law to 
suggest amendments, and no action has been taken by the board 
either in support of or in opposition to various amendments that 
have been suggested, some of which have been introduced in 
Congress. The policy of the board has been to let well enough 
alone until time and longer experience should demonstrate the 
necessity for changes in the law. Complaints and criticisms of 
the law, so far as the board is advised, do not relate to the 
methods of mediation or to arbitration procedure, but relate to 
the application of awards. Complaint is urged by the employees 
that the application of an award, being wholly within the control 
of the employer, they have no recourse except through an appeal 
which in effect brings the subject-matter again back to mediation. 
The attitude of the employees in this connection is that while 
mediation and arbitration under the law are properly voluntary 
movements, the application of an award when the court’s judg- 
ment has been rendered thereon should be compulsory, and that 
some method should be provided, through legal machinery, for 
its prompt and proper application by the railroads. On this 
subject the board feels that it is relieved from making any 
remedial suggestion except that in no event should methods of 
application of an award or its enforcement be committed to or 
imposed upon the board. Its duties have been wisely confined 
to mediation and conciliation, and those remedies failing, to use 
its best endeavors to induce the parties to arbitrate their contro- 
versies, and the duty of the board in future, as now provided by 
law, should be confined exclusively to these fields of operation. 

The organic act carried an appropriation of $25,000 which 
was found to be about sufficient to cover the salary of the com- 
missioner and the assistant commissioner, office employees, office 
rent, cost of traveling, and general miscellaneous administrative 
expenses. The expenses incident to arbitrations are all borne 
by the government, and as these increased during the year it 
became necessary for Congress to provide additional funds, and 
two deficiency appropriations, one of $10,000, and another of 
$40,000 were granted. Of these appropriations aggregating 

« $75,000 there was expended in the eleven and one-half months 
from the organization of the board to the close of the fiscal 
year the sum of $20,567 for salaries and for what may be termed 
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purely administrative purposes, and the sum of $33,645 for ex- 
penses of arbitrations. The present law provides for either three- 
member or six-member boards of arbitration, as the parties may 
desire, and the policy of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
to limit an arbitration board to three members where the contro- 
versy is between one class of employees and a single road has 
generally been agreeable to the parties. In the concerted move- 
ments where more than one class of employees or a number of 
roads are involved an arbitration board of six members is em- 
ployed. The expenses of arbitrations are carefully guarded by 
the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, and while the amount 
in the aggregate may appear large the work in reality has been 
accomplished on economical lines. The surplus of $20,788 of ap- 
propriations over expenditures which was conveyed back into the 
treasury at the end of the fiscal year, resulted from the fact that 
certain arbitrations which were anticipated at the time the last 
appropriation of $40,000 was granted, did not take place before 
the expiration of the year. An appropriation of $50,000 has been 
granted for the year 1914-15 and may or may not prove sufficient, 
depending upon the number and cost of arbitrations held during 
that period. The normal administration expenses will continue 
through the year without material change. 





A COMPARISON OF THE OLD AND NEW LINES 
OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC AT 
ROGERS PASS, B. C. 


In our issue of December 11 the location and construction of 
the five-mile tunnel which the Canadian Pacific is driving 
through the summit of the Selkirk mountains, at Rogers Pass, 
B. C., was described. Since the publication of this article a 
comparison of the operating characteristics of the old and new 
lines has been made available in an article by J. G. Sullivan, 
chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific, in the Cornell Civil 
Engineer for December, 1914. The following data are taken 
from this article: 

The line on the present location is 23.1 miles long, and on the 
revised location 18.68 miles. The grades for westbound traffic 
on the present location consist of 16.65 miles, ascending on a 
maximum grade of 2.2 per cent, 6.45 miles of down grade with 
the same maximum, and with a total rise of 1,726 ft. and a drop 
of 692.1 ft. with 1,860 deg. of curvature on the up-hill and 
1,288 deg. on the down-hill portion of the line. The revised 
location consists of 16.77 miles of up-hill grade, with about 5 
miles of 2.2 per cent pusher grade, the balance of 1 per cent 
and a down-hill run of 1.91 miles with a maximum of 2.2 per 
cent grade; a total rise of 1,178.2 ft. and a drop of 1443 ft, 
with 635 deg. of curvature on the up-hill grade and 66 deg. 
down-hill. The average traffic for the years 1912 and 1913, 
which is made the basis of calculations, was 1,342%4 passenger 
trains in each direction, and the average weight of the passen- 
ger trains, exclusive of locomotives, was 443 tons. Pusher 
engines were required for 980 of the passenger trains, The 
weight of the passenger and pusher engines for passenger 
trains was 175 tons each. There were 1,738% freight trains in 
each direction per year; the average weight of the freight 
trains eastbound, exclusive of locomotives, was 950 tons; and 
westbound 898 tons. All freight trains had to be pushed in 
both directions, and the weight of freight locomotives and 
pushers was 181 tons each. The tonnage eastbound and west- 
bound was as follows: 





Eastbound 
SPOR Oe REN SP HAS 08 WORO s sso n kw wns 50000050 s00se0e 594,727.5 tons 
2,322 locomotives @ 175 tons ecach....cccsccsccccscceccs 406,350.0 tons 
1,738% freight trains @ 950 tons each........e.seeeeeees 1,651,575.0 tons 
3477 locomotives @ 181 tons ech. ......scccccccsseces 629,237.0 tons 
EE Sepa neers Se Sy Te ee LN IE ee 3,281,889.5 tons 
Westbound 
ee Be eo a ee ee 594,727.5 tons 
2022 Weomotives @ 175 tons cach....s.cccccsssccccvece 406,350.0 tons 
1,738% freight trains @ 898 tons each ... 1,561,173.0 tons 
3,477. locomotives @ 181 tons each......ccccccccsccccce 629,237.0 tons 
MIR nie nb sk Oks Ro wkS MESS SEER SORE OOS 3,191,487.5 tons 
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CoMPARISON OF COMPARABLE Factors AFFECTING THE Cost OF OPERATING 
Over Rocers Pass, via Present LINE AND VIA TUNNEL LINE, 
Now Unper Construction, AVERAGE TRAFFIC FOR 
THE YEARS 1912 anp 1913 


Eastbound tonnage per year, including weight of engines, 3,281,890 tons, 


Resistance to overcome, on present line 


ee ee ee | A ROE Te eee eI EC ICR 692.1 ft. 

Curve resistance, 1,288 deg. X .04 ft.....cccccceee 51.5 ft. 

Friction resistance, 6.45 mls. X 15 ft........eeee0e 96.7 ft. 
PUMRIEN S o us cree aMuvau aap wack o)~ @.6 ee Qieia eel Sal a aie atehale wretenelie’stwre''s 840.3 ft. 

Resistance to overcome, tunnel line 

Renintl PERO TARO! Wis ois sade sees sere agis swe Chee 144.3 ft. 

Curve resistance, 66 deg. X: .04 fi ecacccccecdoweees 2.6 fe. 

Friction resistance, 1.91 mls. X 15 ft.............. 28.6 ft. 
gO ER SORT ee MI I Ua RCE RPO UCR aoe eae 175.5: ft. 
RO RITII Goa ca a op 64-4 in Gree S erelal amralatese acm wits ie wiste Seis els 664.8 ft 


3,281,890 tons * 664.8 ft. equals 2,181,800,472 foct tons. 
Westbound tonnage per year, including weight of engines, 3,191,488 tons. 


Resistance to overcome, present iine 


rita SANG, Wal ie Whee ninco: Xs -6 4a ere wa aio < ood 648-018 a0 1,726.0: ft. 
Carve resistar.ce,. 1,860 deg. X .04 fhe. cccccccctecves 74.4 ft. 
Friction resistance, 16.65 mls. &X 15 ft.............4. 249.7 ft. 
po US. ts CESS i ae Pe wars Rar SPN RC ear Cree a eer Pare 2,050.1 ft. 
Resistance to overcome, tunnel line 
CT I gg Ba OS ee ae ee ae 1,178.2 ft. 
Curve resistarice, 635 deg. -X 04 f€...0.cccccsecsess 25.4 ft. 
Prcunon resistance, 16.77 mis. K'15 {te o. ccc cesses 251.5 ft. 
eee are ata oe a aiw Ae & aca A So we Ee Ge bah le BIRR ATR Ob S Os 1,455.1 ft. 
RN on ia. xa Sie SSW ae Ne NOR ar CES OS OE Tews Ase 595.0 ft 
3,191,488 tons X 595 ft. equals 1,898,935,360 foot tons. 
Total work done Cesta). 65.6.6 05002008 2,181,800,472 foot tons 
1,898,935,360 foot tons 
MRIAN scacatars' 4 ave wade Wines ib eae wb) wg dcnehe 4,080,735,832 foot tons 


One thousand foot-tons equals approximately 1 horse-power- 
hour. Assuming that 5 lb. of coal is consumed in doing 1 horse- 
power-hour of work and that coal on a locomotive costs $4.60 
per ton, the saving in fuel will amount to: 


SS ev tsies ee seeeoee $46,928.46 


Extra wages, train and engine crews. 


Present line 

142,342.2 train miles. 
125,594.7 push. eng. miles. 
Tunnel Line 


115,106.2 train miles. 
70,681.0 push. eng. miles. 


6,162 trains for 23.1 miles, . 
5,437 push, engs. for 23.1 miles, 


6,162 trains for 18.68 miles, 
5,437 push. engs. for 13 miles, 


A § 27,236.0 train miles. : 
mount saved | 54,913.7 pusher engine miles. 
RiseeO ARMIN MICS OE Se DOES 6555s 5 6 sin eo kee hota nas bedvew es $ 5,991.92 
Peseteey? DUET GES Bl 29° CONES so 0:65 6:.0:5 e'0 ea eeeeie via ways eee 13,728.40 
(25 cents to cover engine crew wages, cost of repairs to 
pusher locomotives and extra cost of maintenance account 
of running pushers.) 

Extra cost maintenance of way, 

4.42 miles at $200 plus 27,236 train miles at 20 cents....... 


6,331.20 
Extra cost of maintenance of way, on account of extra number 
of degrees of curvature, assuming that 400 deg. of curvature 
per mile would ircrease rate at 20 cents per train mile for 
maintenance by 30 per cent. 
Diece trang: 25647 deg. ><. 1/40) CONES. 5 60656 6cccesc cee ses'ss 3,769.60 
Special maintenance on account of 4% miles of snow sheds..... 85,000.00 
Extra cost of maintenance of equipment 27,236 train miles at 
OMB aa anise ace aks Sr ag eee ok So TER RESO eee Tas 5,719.56 
Extra cost of maintenance of equipment, on account of the extra 
number of degrees of curvature, assuming that 400 deg. of 
curvature per mile would increase rate of 21 cents per train 
mile by 40 per cent. 
6,162 trains X 2,447 deg. K 21/1000 cents..........cececeeeee 3,166.47 
Total annual saving in cost of operation..............++: $170,635.61 


The rate at which traffic has been increasing would indicate 
that shortly after the work of constructing the tunnel was 
completed the traffic would have doubled. In this case, if no 
further economies were made in methods of operating this 
section of track, the annual saving on account of operating 
over the tunnel line would be, 

$85,635.61 & 2 plus $85,000.00 = $356,271.22 

In arriving at the above figures no account is taken of 
whether the line was single or double track, and for compara- 
tive figures it was assumed that the methods of operation would 
be the same. As a matter of fact, the present single-track line 
with double the present traffic would make the business too 
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congested for economical single-track operation. Therefore, it 
was apparent that it was time to study the question of double- 
tracking the present line or seeking a new line for double track. 
It was decided to double track on the five-mile tunnel location. 
Now to operate successfully a five-mile tunnel we will require 
the installation of an electric plant and the purchase of electric 
locomotives. All the details of the proposed electrification have 
not as yet been worked out, but even if they were, the reader 
is not interested in the details of cost. He can see at once 
that the problem was to find out if the cost of operating and 
maintaining the tunnel line, taking into account the extra cost 
of operating on account of having a short section of electric 
operation and extra cost of maintaining tracks in the tunnel, 
plus the interest on the cost of building the new double-track 
line, including the cost of electrifying the tunnel, would be less 
than the cost of operating and maintaining a double-track line 
on the present location plus the interest on the cost of building 
the second track. The figures would not have been very de- 
cisive one way or the other were it not for the fact that there 
is now 4% miles of wooden snow sheds on the present location 
which will be all eliminated on the new location. The mainte- 
nance and costs of renewals of these sheds amounts to between 
$85,000 and $100,000 per year. To maintain and renew a double- 
track wooden shed would probably cost at least 50 per cent 
more than the above, so that with a saving of about $125,000 
per year in maintenance and renewals of snow sheds and a 
calculated saving in operation and maintenance of $171,271.22 
on a traffic that surely will be reached in the near future, there 
was no doubt as to the proper course to pursue. 


FUEL ECONOMY ON THE GREAT WESTERN 


The Chicago Great Western in effecting economies in fuel has 
attempted to consider every phase of the subject. The most 
economical fuel is determined from analyses and the results ob- 
tained from actual tests and the prices quoted, all being reduced 
to show the cost per ton-mile. An analysis once agreed on and 
made a matter of contract is not permitted to become a dead 
letter. The coal from each shipper is carefully sampled about 
twice a month and sent to the railroad company’s laboratory for 
analysis. The aim is to contract for the fuel for each division 
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Post Card for Reporting Excessive Smoke and Popping of 
Locomotives 


from one mine in order that the engineers and firemen on that 
division may become familiar with the fuel and therefore be 
better able to get the best possible results from it. This is an 
important feature, and is appreciated by the engine crews. 

Each superintendent employs a field inspector who puts in all 
of his time at the mine, carefully watching the preparation of the 
coal. After the coal is received at the point of consumption, a 
certain number of cars are examined each week by the division 
superintendent himself, or by some of his subordinates, and any 
items of unsatisfactory preparation are taken up with the shippers 
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and with the superintendent’s own inspector at the mine. Each 
division is required to check-weigh a certain number of cars each 
week and report the result to the general manager. The monthly 
performance of each fuel station is recorded in the general man- 
ager’s office on the form here reproduced, which shows in detail 
the results of operation. The type of cars in which the coal is 
delivered is included in the form so that the general manager 
may know that the coal is being delivered in the right kind of cars 
for each particular station. Excessive costs for handling may 
be readily noted also, and indicate where investigations are 
necessary. 

Within the past five years modern coaling stations have been 
erected at 12 points of greatest fuel consumption, and by their 
use the cost of handling has been reduced from an average rang- 
ing between 9 and 12 cents per ton to an average ranging from 
2 to 4 cents. Illustrations of the coaling stations at Sycamore, 
Ill, and Carroll, Iowa, are shown. The new coaling stations are 
all equipped with scales so that the amount of coal delivered to 
each engine may be determined. These scales have given very 
satisfactory service; they are tested regularly by the scale in- 
spector and are carefully maintained. An automatic device is 
used for recording the weights on two coal tickets, one for the 

















Chicago, Great Western Coaling Station at Sycamore, Ill. 


engineman and one for the station attendant. Recognizing that 
fuel is one of the largest items in the cost of transportation, a 
systematic programme is being followed out as to equipping en- 
gines with superheaters and brick arches to reduce fuel consump- 
tion. At the present time the company has 71 engines equipped 
with superheaters and 224, or over 75 per cent, with arches. 
Mechanical stokers have not yet been applied, but work: has 
béen started to equip some of the heaviest freight engines with 
them. 

A form known as 380, here illustrated, is compiled daily in the 
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train despatcher’s office, showing the pounds of coal used by each 
locomotive for hauling 100 tons one mile. Three separate sheets 
are used, one for passenger trains, one for through freight trains 
and one for way freight trains. The form is valuable, not only 
because it shows the fuel consumption, but also because it shows 
the percentage of the potential tonnage actually hauled. It 
records only the performance of individual enginemen and fire- 
men and individual engines while in service. Care is therefore 
taken not to charge thereon any coal consumed at terminals, 
When an engine leaves the initial terminal the despatcher js 














Coaling Station of the Chicago, Great Western at Carroll, lowa 


immediately informed by the engine house foreman of the amount 
of coal on the tender. As the train progresses the amount of 
coal taken on at intermediate stations is wired in promptly. At 
the destination the first duty of the engine house foreman is to 
advise the despatcher of the amount of coal remaining in the 
tender, metal measuring strips being applied to all tenders to 
enable the men to estimate the coal accurately. The despatcher, 
having already calculated the ton-miles, is able to compute at 
once the coal consumed per 100 ton-miles,-and an explanation is 
immediately sought when an undue amount of coal has been 
consumed. 

The engineman and fireman may not be responsible for a poor 
fuel performance. When a high fuel figure is obtained it is the 
duty of the master mechanic and his assistants to examine the 
engine carefully for mechanical defects tending to increase fuel 
consumption. It may be found that the engine has insufficient 
draft, worn cylinder packing, defective valve rings, etc., and the 
defect is remedied before the engine is again sent out. The com- 
pany’s policy is to maintain locomotives in first class condition. 
An engine not in good condition is a fuel waster, an enemy to 
good train loading and a producer of overtime. 

The company has five classes of locomotives in freight service. 
The tonnage potential (the assigned rating over ruling grades 
multiplied by the mileage made) and the fuel potential (the 
pounds of coal required to move 100 tons one mile) have been 
determined for each class by mathematical calculations, combinedgs 
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with actual tests conducted by representatives of both the trans- rank of individual engineers and firemen. The average fuel per- 
portation and mechanical departments. These tonnage potentials formance is calculated from these bulletins for the respective 


3 are reduced for unfavorable weather conditions to: divisions, and the divisions as a whole are given a rank accord- 

: 92 per cent for temperatures between 45 deg. and 25 deg. or ing to the results achieved. This produces a friendly spirit of 
heavy winds; emulation productive of much good. 

84 per cent for temperatures between 35 deg. and zero; To guard against the wasting of fuel as indicated by annoying 


1 i a Per aay 
15 par emt Sen: epee: Vinee" gare black smoke and popping off the company distributes to the em- 


The officer analyzing form 380 is, of course, familiar with the ployees in all departments a postal card on which a memorandum 
runs and makes due allowance for the engines on passenger trains is to be made of such instances observed. This is mailed to the 
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Form for Reporting Performance of Fuel Stations 


making frequent stops as against through trains, and for time division superintendent, who promptly does what is necessary to 
freights as against drag freights, etc. The road foreman of en- bring about improvement. It is well understood that this form is 
gines devotes special attention to men who regulatly turn in not to be used by employees for the purpose of getting their 
worse records than their fellow employees in the same class of fellow workmen into difficulties, and, as a matter of fact, it is not 
service. Superintendents issue bulletins each month showing the — used in this spirit. 





FORM 340 
SAFETY FIRST CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY SAFETY ALWAYS 
TRAIN DISPATCHERS’ DAILY REPORT OF TONNAGE AND COAL CONSUMPTION 
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*IN THE REMARKS COLUMN GIVE EXPLANATION OF KNOWN CAUSE WHEN MORB THAN NORMAL AMOUNT OF COAL HAS WEEN CONSUMED 


Despatcher’s Report for Showing Tonnage and Fuel Consumption 








Consideration of Railroads Side of the Case, Including 
Accurate Data as to Increased Cost Due to Demands 


D. H. Bremerman, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was © 


the principal witness for the railroads at last week’s hearing 
before the board of arbitration in Chicago on the engineers’ and 
firemen’s demands. Mr. Bremerman testified regarding present 
schedule provisions in the East, West and Southeast, as compared 
with the demands made by the western engineers and firemen, 
to show that, although they already are more highly compensated 
in the West than in any other part of the country, the western 
engineers and firemen are demanding changes which virtually 
pick out the most favorable rules on some individual roads in 
the territory and ask to have them made of universal application. 

In analyzing the men’s demands Mr. Bremerman introduced 
an exhibit comprising 326 pages, 17 in. by 24 in., which com- 
pared, first, the present schedule rates and rules for locomotive 
engineers and firemen on western roads with those on roads in 
the East and Southeast, and then compared in detail each phase 
of the 16 articles submitted by the men with the present schedule 
provisions existing on practically every important railway in the 
United States. 

Eastern passenger and freight engineers, he testified, are prac- 
tically on a flat basis of pay for all sizes of locomotives, while 
in the West there is more graduation in rates according to the 
size of the engine. Passenger engineers in the West receive 
now from $4.30 a day for engines under 80,000 lb. on drivers 
to $5 or over on larger engines, against $4.25 on all engines in 
the East, the western minimum thus being above what is paid 
for all in the East. Yet the western men demand a new range 
from $4.50 to $5.60 per day. Freight engineers in the East, he 
said, receive $4.75 for nearly all sizes of locomotives, whereas 
western freight engineers now receive from $4.35 for engines 
under 80,000 Ib. to as high as $5.65 on the larger engines, ex- 
clusive of Mallets. The men demand from $5 to $6.40. Thus, 
although already generally on a higher rate than that prevail- 
ing in the east, the men demand a new scale in which the 
minimum would be 25 cents higher, and the maximum from 
$1.35 to $1.65 higher than is paid in the East under the 1912 
award by the eastern arbitration board. Although the men have 
claimed that they demand nothing which is not granted by some 
road already, they have simply attempted to show the number 
of roads that have proposed rules in effect, without reference 
to their mileage or importance. The railroad exhibit classified 
the railroads on a mileage basis, and showed that where some 
.of the proposed rules exist they apply often for peculiar reasons 
of local importance on so small a mileage compared with the 
total of 140,000 miles of the western roads involved as to be 
virtually negligible. 

Mr. Bremerman occupied the witness stand for three days, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, giving detailed testimony 
regarding the facts brought out in the exhibit. The 10 per cent 
differential for way freight service over the through freight 
rate demanded by the men, he testified, exists only on five per 
cent of the mileage of the western roads, while time and. one-half 
for overtime in freight and switching service prevails now for 
-no class in transportation service in any section of the United 
States and would be an entirely new departure. On no rail- 
way in any territory is the switching service based on weights 
on drivers of locomotives as the men demand. The continuous 
10-hour day with 30 minutes for lunch under pay was shown 
to exist on no western road, with the exception of two small 
terminal companies, all others paying for 10 hours actual work. 
The 10 per cent differential for way freight service over through 
freight was shown to exist on only one road, while a 10 per cent 
differential is generally higher than now exists in any section 
of the country. The witness also showed the arrangement now 
made for compensating the increased labor and hazard in moun- 


Western Engineers’ and Firemen’s Arbitration 





tain service. The men ask for a 10 per cent increase over the 
proposed valley rate where the grade is 1.8 per cent or over, 
This now applies on only one road and in limited mountain 
districts, but the proposal would make it universal. On account 
of certain local conditions some roads pay differentials as high 
as 30 per cent for some grades. How cumulative are the men’s 
demands was shown in their demands for narrow-gage service, 
which would be subject under the proposed articles, not only 
to a five per cent increase for narrow-gage service, but in some 
cases also to the 10 per cent increase on account of grades. 
Only 9 per cent of the western railways now pay for terminal 
delays in actual minutes as the men demand. Only 8.5 per cent 
of western roads now pay an arbitrary allowance for preparatory 
time. Only two roads in the western territory, and none at all 
in the East or Southeast have the proposed “automatic release” 
rule, which provides that when a man arrives at a terminal at 
the end of his run if required to perform any other service a 
new day automatically begins. The exhibit showed, in fact, a 
great mass of rules and present schedules which are absolutely 
contrary to the automatic release principle. 

Under the proposed rule dead-heading engine crews would be 
paid not only the increased rates of pay proposed for the working 
fireman and engineer of the train, but would receive as well all 
the extras for incidental services which the men demand be 
paid to the working crew. Mr. Bremerman showed that only six 
per cent of the western roads now pay the same rate to dead- 
heading crews as to the working crews. 

Presentation of the facts in the first exhibit was concluded 
on Thursday and Mr. Bremerman was cross-examined by repre- 
sentatives of the engineers and firemen. Judge Pritchard, chair- 
man of the board of arbitration, asked for an explanation of 
turn-around service. “If a crew runs out of Chicago 60 miles, 
turns around and comes back the 60 miles,” said J. B. Sheean, 
counsel for the railroads, “many railways claim that pay for 
120 miles is equitable. The men, however, demand pay for 100 
miles out and 100 miles back.” 

W. S. Stone, grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, subjected the witness to a severe cross- 
examination, dwelling upon the scattered portions of mileage in 
western territory, on which because of local conditions certain 
rates or rules are in effect, the universal application of which 
is demanded by the men. “In securing such local variations,” 
asked Mr. Stone, “do the men generally get all they ask for?” 
“If they don’t,” rejoined the witness, “I notice they usually come 
back for more.” 

What the demands in the way of rates and rules made by the 
engineers and firemen mean to the railroads in dollars and cents 
was explained, on January 22, by J. H. Keefe, assistant general 
manager of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, who presented 
figures based on the actual payrolls and the individual time slips 
of every engineer and fireman on the western roads affected for 
the month of October, 1913, the month in which the demands 
were made upon the railways. Each of the railways affected, 
in order to determine the cost of the men’s demands, kept a 
separate set of accounts for the month. That there might be 
uniformity in the interpretation placed upon the proposals of 
the men and to secure the data as to the costs involved in such 
shape that it could be concentrated into an exhibit for all of 
the lines, a blank was prepared and sent to the railroads to be 
used by them in reporting both the expense under the present 
conditions and what it would have been had the men’s proposals 
been in effect. These forms were introduced as Exhibit 2. Mr. 
Keefe described in detail the methods used in compiling these 
figures to show clearly that no arbitrary or radical construction 
was placed upon the requests of the men. The operating ex- 
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pense of the roads, he said, would have been increased by 
$40,888,065 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, had the pro- 
posed rates and rules been in effect. For the month of October, 
1913, engineers would have received in added compensation 
$1,759,008 and firemen $1,653,391, while the additional payments 
for hostlers, motormen and helpers would have brought the total 
increase for the month up to $3,885,971. This is an increase of 
51 per cent. It was admitted that October, 1913, was a period 
of heavy traffic, but the total increase of $40,000,000 a year was 
not obtained by multiplying the increase for one month by 12, 
but by applying the percentages of increase to the actual pay- 
ments for the year. Of the total increase for the year, Mr. Keefe 
said, $2,172,110 would have been required to engage additional 
help to relieve engineers and firemen of work which has always 
been considered a part of their regular duty, while $38,716,555 
would have gone as increased compensation to the men them- 
selves. 

Mr. Keefe also presented an exhibit, No. 3, taking up each 
one of the 16 articles of the men’s demands and stating what 
each would have meant to the roads in money for the month 
of October, 1913. A synopsis of this exhibit follows: 

Article 1—Changing the basis of a day’s pay and overtime 
would bring about an increase of $75,298 or 458.24 per cent in 
the cost of passenger service, while in the freight service there 
would be an increase of $222,574 or 54.18 per cent. 

Article 2—The increased rates of pay alone would bring about 
an increase in the passenger service payrolls for engineers and 
firemen of $158,168 or 9.19 per cent, while in all other classes 
of service, except passenger and switching service, the increase 
would be $253,552 or 9.23 per cent. The higher rates of pay for 
Mallet type locomotives in all classes except switching service 
would be $25,416 or 29.91 per cent. The application of through 
freight rates to pusher, helper, mine run, work, wreck, belt and 
transfer service, and all other unclassified service, would in- 
crease the expense of operation $91,808, which is 18.58 per cent 
above the actual amount paid in the test month for these kinds 
of service. 

An increase of $62,391 or 293.72 per cent would be effected 
by the demand for a 10 per cent increase over the valley rates 
on divisions having a grade of 1.8 per cent or greater. In the 
narrow-gage service, the increase in rates of 5 per cent would 
amount to a new expense of $1,225. Increases demanded in rates 
of pay for electric or gasolene motor cars would raise passenger 
service expenses on these cars from $19,931 to $22,410, an in- 
crease of $2,479, or 12.44 per cent. The expenses of electric and 
gasolene motor cars in all other classes of service except pas- 
senger and switching would be increased from $1,249 to $1,456 
or $206, or 15.55 per cent. 

Article 3—The demands for a greater differential in local or 
way freight service over the through freight service rates would 
place upon the railroads affected an additional expense of $46,511. 
The differential paid for through or irregular freight service 
because of the requests that engineers and firemen be granted 
added compensation for performing part of their regular duties 
would*bring about an increase of $78,000 or 319.32 per cent. 

Article 4—The increased rates of pay for switching service 
demanded would cause an increase of $219,453 or 18.02 per cent. 
The demand for a differential for night work over day work 
represents a totally new expenditure of $31,617. Another new 
expenditure is represented by the demand that 10 continuous 
hours or less shall constitute a day and that overtime thereafter 
shall be paid for on'a basis of time and one-half. The added 
cost from this source alone would be $168,943. Another totally 
new expenditure of $42,380 would be caused by the demand that 
road rates be paid when road engines are used in switching 
service regardless of the circumstances. 

Article 5—The demand for a 30-minute arbitrary preparatory 
time rule would cause an increase in expenditures for this pur- 
Pose alone from $19,291 to $410,317 or $391,026, which is equiva- 
lent to an advance of 2,026.96 per cent. 

Article 6—An increased expenditure of $78,931 or 525.35 per 
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cent would be caused by the proposed requirements for payment 
for initial terminal delay in passenger service, which represents 
the added cost to the roads for compensating the engine crews 
for failure of trains to depart promptly on leaving time. Pay- 
ment for final terminal delay in passenger service, as proposed, 
would cause an increase of $54,611 or 410.73 per cent, while in 
freight service compensation for initial terminal delay would 
be increased $111,934 or 150.14 per cent, and for final terminal 
delay in freight service the increase in expenditures would be 
$75,550 or 198.94 per cent. 

Article 7—The greatest single addition to operating expenses is 
involved in the demand for an “automatic release and tie up” rule. 
Under this ruie, no matter how short the division, when the 
crew would arrive at the end of its run, it would be auto- 
matically released and if used again at all would be considered 
as starting a new day. A similar rule would apply to using a 
crew after it had been tied up under the federal hours of service 
law. This would represent a totally new item of cost amounting 
to $621,128. The requirement for payment of continuous time 
when crews are tied up between terminals would effect an in- 
crease in payments for this purpose of $28,858 or 1,324.04 per 
cent. 

Article 8—Under the requirement that crews held at other 
than their home terminals after the expiration of 15 hours shall 
receive continuous time, the railroads would have to increase 
these payments for this purpose from $1,492 to $151,307; an in- 
crease of $149,815, or 10,038.29 per cent. 

Article 9—The proposed new rule as to the basis of pay for 
dead-heading would mean an increase of $25,722 or 54.75 per 
cent for this purpose, and for this sum absolutely no productive 
se1vice would be rendered. 

Article 10.—If hostlers are placed as the men demand at points 
where an average of six or more locomotives are handled within 
j2 hours, there would be an additional expenditure of $25,374 
and the increase in rates of pay for hostlers would increase the 
payroll by $210,603 or 96.22 per cent. In other words, over 
$25,000 would represent new labor which must be employed, 
while almost $211,000 would represent the increase in pay to 
present employees. 

Article 11—This article provides that the practice of conduct- 
ing surprise tests in certain ways shall be eliminated, and involves 
no additional expense. 

Article 12—A totally new expenditure would be involved in 
complying with the demands that coal be kept where it can be 
reached by the firemen from the deck of the locomotive where 
one fireman is employed in freight service, and on all locomo- 
tives in passenger service. The new cost would be $59,750. 

Article 13.—To place two firemen on coal-burning engines of 
185,000 pounds or more on drivers, in freight service, the roads 
would have to increase their payroll for this purpose from $1,575 
to $423,896, or 26,811.18 per cent. 

Article 14.—The increase of $18,826 would be involved in re- 
lieving engineers and firemen of duties which they are now 
required to perform incidentally to their regular labor, in the 
way of setting up wedges, filling grease cups and cleaning head- 
lights. To relieve the engineers and firemen of other duties in 
the way of placing tools and supplies on locomotives or removing 
them therefrom, or filling lubricators, flange oilers, headlights, 
markers or other lamps, would mean an additional increase of 
$21,613. 

Article 15——This article provides that railroads shall post 
bulletins showing accurate service weights of locomotives. 

Article 16—To relieve engineers and firemen of the duty of 
throwing switches or flagging would involve an additional ex- 
penditure of $80,381, an entirely new item of cost. 

The effect of these increases in the various classes of service, 
Mr. Keefe said, is shown by a comparison of the classes of 
service. On passenger trains the engineers’ proposal would 
mean an increase for them of 37.5 per cent in compensation, while 
the firemen would receive a 42 per cent increase—a totai for 
both classes of 39 per cent. In through freight service, the 
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engineers would receive an increase of 41.2 per cent in com- 
pensation, while the firemen would receive an 85 per cent in- 
crease—a total for both classes of 58.5 per cent. 

On locomotives in way freight service the engineers would 
receive an increase of 56 per cent and the firemen 67 per cent, or 
a total for both of 60 per cent. In pusher, helper, mine run, 
gravel, wreck, belt line, transfer and other unclassified service, 
the engineers’ increase in pay would be 31 per cent and that of 
the fireman 35 per cent, or for both an increase of 33 per cent. 

Engineers in switching service would enjoy an increase in 
compensation of 38 per cent, while the firemen would receive a 
greater proportion of increase; their advance in wages being 
51.5 per cent, or for both classes, 53 per cent. In all classes of 
service, the increase in pay for engineers would amount to 41 
per cent, while the firemen would receive an increase of 61 per 
cent and hostlers, 108 per cent. 


NEW BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
AT KEOKUK 


The Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Company has let a con- 
tract to the Stroebel Steel Construction Company for the con- 
struction of a new bridge to replace its present structure across 
the Mississippi river at Keokuk, Iowa, at an estimated cost of 
$325,000. The new structure will consist of a draw span 377 ft. 
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114 in. long, two spans 254 ft. 5% in., one 160 ft. 5% in., one 
159 ft. 4% in., one 161 ft. 454 in., one 148 ft. 11% in., and four 
spans 162 ft. 83% in. long, the total length of the main structure 
is 2,194 ft. 3 in. In addition there will be steel approaches for 
the upper deck at each end. 

The old structure, which was built in 1869, carried both rail- 
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way deck designed to carry a 20-ton motor truck. As shown 
in the drawing, this structure is designed as a through bridge 
for the lower tracks and as a deck structure for the highway. 
The upper level will provide for an 18-ft. roadway, while a 4 ft. 
6 in. sidewalk will be carried by cantilever supports on the 
downstream side. The roadway will be paved with wood blocks 
carried on 3-in. tongue-and-grooved planks protected from the 
engine exhaust on the lower level by galvanized iron plates. 

This bridge will be built on the site of the old structure with 
only slight modifications of the piers. It is expected that the 
work will be completed during this year. This structure has 
been designed and will be built under the direction of Modjeski 
& Angier, consulting engineers, Chicago. 


A STANDARD HOME ROUTE CARD FOR 
FREIGHT CARS 


By J. E. CAMPBELL 
Freight Agent, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 


Formerly the duties of the superintendent of transportation 
or of the officer performing the duties which are usually per- 
formed by the person holding that title, were but little more than 
those of a car accountant. The work was largely of a clerical 
nature, and had no great bearing on the success and prosperity 
of his road. Conditions have changed, and now this officer is 
one of the most important on the modern railroad. The prob- 
fems with which he is required to deal at different times or under 
different conditions vary greatly. During prosperous times the 
great problem is to furnish sufficient and proper equipment to 
meet the wants of the patrons of the road. In times of depres- 
sion, however, this problem vanishes and the main question 
then is how to dispose of surplus equipment and get off the line 
foreign cars, on which the road is compelled to pay per diem. 

During the past year the foreign car question has been one of 
the most perplexing and troublesome with which the railroads 
of the United States have had to deal. Under the old system, car 
hire was paid by mileage. When times of business depression 
came, cars were side-tracked wherever they might be, and were 
allowed to remain in storage until such a time as there was a 
demand for them. This condition was entirely changed under 
the per diem arrangement, and every line is now anxious to get 
foreign cars off the road as soon as possible when they are no 
longer needed, in order to save per diem. They also endeavor 
to get as many of their own cars on foreign lines as possible, 
in order that they may earn per diem. 

During the past year terminals in all parts of the country 
have been deluged with empty cars, which were returned empty 
for movement home. Under normal conditions, the empty car 


mileage of this country is about 33%4 per cent of the total move-, 


ment. This mileage undoubtedly has been 10 or 15 per cent 
greater during the past year. Some of the more important sys- 
tems have taken advantage of car service rule 3-B, and have 
refused to receive their own cars except at the junction at 
which they were delivered. This has often compelled other lines 
to haul these cars hundreds of miles and pay per diem on them 
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Plan and Elevation of New Bridge Across the Mississippi at Keokuk, lowa 


way and highway traffic on the one deck, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western and the Wabash reaching Keokuk over this structure. 
This structure had become too light for the present traffic. In 
designing the new bridge the highway and railway traffic is 
separated and the highway placed on an upper deck. The new 
structure is designed for Cooper’s E-50 loading with the high- 


for some weeks before they could be finally returned to the 
owners. The spectacle has. been witnessed continually during the 
past few months of empty cars belonging to the southern lines 
whose terminals are at the Virginia and Ohio river gateways 
moving north and west toward Cleveland and Chicago, while 


cars belonging to the western lines have been moving empty 10 , 
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the eastern seaboard and southeastern gateways. Many of these 
cars are hauled hundreds of miles in the opposite direction from 
home in order to be returned home via the routes which they 
had traveled under load. 

At the time the American Railway Association discontinued 


its car performance bulletins in November, the surplus cars of 


the country were hovering about the quarter-million mark. 
If the number of cars which were in transit for home could have 
been added to this number, the actual surplus probably would 
have been twice that number. As the surplus increased during 
the months of November and December, 1914, it is reasonable 
to believe that about 25 per cent of the entire freight equipment 
of the country is idle. 

The problem of the foreign car is largely one of how to re- 
duce empty mileage and equalize per diem. Per diem adds noth- 
ing to the total income of the railroads of the country. A 
credit in favor of one road is a debit against another road. 
The road with the most enterprising officials, from superintend- 
ent of car service down to yardmasters, and wide-awake em- 
ployees in all departments, will come out ahead with the balance 
on the right side of the ledger for car hire. Under present 
conditions, the road with the more efficient officials in its oper- 
ating department will have a decided advantage over the road 
which is weak in that direction. 

Various plans have been suggested for handling surplus equip- 
ment. It has been proposed to pool a certain proportion of the 
vars of the various lines and store surplus cars until such time 
as needed. Per diem then would cease while cars were in stor- 
age. This arrangement has been carried out in some instances 
between connecting lines with special equipment. The plan, 
however, presents many difficulties in its practical application. 
The most plausible solution of the problem seems to be a stand- 
ard home route card which shall be adopted by all of the rail- 
roads of the country and a system of short-routing cars home. 
This, of course, would mean the waiving of car service rule 3-B. 
Many individual lines have their own systems of home route 
cards in use, which have been productive of great benefit in 
times of depression when there was a surplus of cars. These 
various systems have been neglected in times of prosperity, and 
much inconvenience is experienced when times again become 
dull, and it is necessary to dispose of surplus equipment. Last 
spring, when cars began to accumulate throughout the country, 
one of the eastern trunk lines had 2,000 foreign cars in one yard 
which had been sent there from all over the system without any 
definite information as to how they should be routed home. In 
order to dispose of these cars it was necessary to haul many of 
them several hundred miles empty, and it required much clerical 
labor and a whole month of time to clear up this surplus. Home 
route cards have usually failed of their purpose through the roads 
becoming negligent in carrying out instructions governing their 
use. However, rules governing the use of these cards have 
been enforced vigorously during the past year, and it is safe to 
say that every road is in better shape at the present time than 
for a long time past. 

Last August the New York Central Lines adopted a standard 
home route card, which, if adopted by all roads, and with liberal 
short-routing rules, would greatly reduce empty mileage and 
simplify the whole question. The card which has been adopted 
as a standard by these lines is a yellow card, 3% in. by 10 in. in 
size. On its face is the proper heading and the name of the road 
issuing it, underneath which are the spaces for the car number 
and initials. The rest of the card is ruled off in blank spaces, 
numbered from 1 to 10 consecutively. On the reverse side are 
14 more blank spaces, also numbered consecutively 11 to 24, in- 
clusive. When a foreign car is first received by a road a party 
to this system, one of these cards is issued and the junction 
agent stamps in the first space the name of the receiving road, 
the junction point and the date. Dating stamps are provided for 
€ach interchange point for this purpose. 

The card is then attached to the waybill, card or revenue, and 
it accompanies the car on each movement it makes while on the 
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road. When the car passes to a second road, party to the ar- 
rangement, that road applies its stamp in the next space, and so 
on, in case the car should pass to a number of different roads, 
all parties to the arrangement. If the car is returned via the 
same route, the agent of the receiving line on its return applies 
a stamp in the next blank space just as was done when the car 
was received on its initial movement. This is done until the car 
finally reaches the junction at which it was first received from a 
foreign line. When the car finally reaches the interchange point 
at which the card was issued and is returned to its owners or 
to the delivering line, the card is taken up and returned to the 
car accountant of the issuing road. In case the car goes to a 
road not a party to the arrangement, the card is held by the 
agent at the junction point for its return. If it is not returned 
in a reasonable time (60 or 90 days), the car accountant of the 
delivering line may order disposal of the card if it is deemed 
best. 

When an empty car is received from a foreign or non-partici- 
pating line for home and the receiving agent has no card on 
file, he wires his car accountant for the home route and on re- 
ceipt of the information issues a card showing the road from 
which the car was reecived and the date. The car can then 
be forwarded to the road from which it was received, or if 
placed for loading will be accompanied by a proper home route 
card when under load. Cars received by any road a party to 
this system traveling under home route cards belonging to direct 
connections, can, if desired, be returned to the owners direct and 
the cards can be taken up. This should always be done if the 
home junction involves a shorter haul than to the junction at 
which the car was received by such a road. 

The advantages of the system are numerous. Each car car- 
ries with it a full record of its movement while on lines par- 
ticipating in the plan and is given more prompt handling. If all 
lines were to adopt this card or a similar card, every car would 
carry with it a full record of its movement from the time it left 
home until its return; agents and yardmasters would be relieved 
of the necessity of writing for the home route, and delay and 
much needless switching at interchange points would be pre- 
vented. The car accountant would be relieved of the necessity 
of looking up home routes on hundreds of cars, and there would 
be a greater likelihood of cars being loaded in the direction of 
home in accordance with the car service rules. 

Its greatest advantage would be in saving empty mileage if 
all roads would agree to short-route cars home. As an ex- 
ample of what could be accomplished in this way, let us sup- 
pose that an Atlantic Coast Line car is delivered to the Norfolk 
& Western. The car moves to Shenandoah Junction and is de- 
livered to the Baltimore & Ohio; thence to Columbus; then to 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and then to Cleve- 
land; to the Erie road to Youngstown; to the Pennsylvania 
Lines to Pittsburgh. Under the present arrangement, the only 
way the car could get home would be via the route by which 
it came. If short routing was permitted, the car would be de- 
livered to the Baltimore & Ohio at Pittsburgh and moved back 
direct to Shenandoah Junction. The haul via the Pennsylvania 
Lines to Youngstown, the Erie to Cleveland and the Big Four 
to Columbus would be avoided. The Baltimore & Ohio would 
have a shorter haul to Shenandoah Junction. The saving of 
empty car mileage that would be effected in time of car sur- 
plus would be enormous. The wear and tear of equipment, 
which is often greater under empty than under loaded move- 
ment would also be reduced. Under present rules, it may be 
necessary actually to haul a car across the continent twice empty, 
in order to get it home. The flood of empty equipment which 
has deluged terminals and interchange points in the last few 
months has resulted in much additional clerical expense to se- 
cure records and disposition of cars. This would all be saved 
with a common-sense home route card adopted by all lines. 
Much empty mileage would also be saved and great expense in 
handling empty equipment. Often where the movement is light, 
empty cars are handled in regular or scheduled trains, but where 
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there is a heavy movement it is frequently necessary to despatch 
full trains of empties. On some lines which have important 
terminals and connections at both ends, it frequently happens 
that trains of empties are moving in opposite directions at the 
same time; each train representing additional operating expense. 

The rules to make such a system effective should be as few 
and simple as possible. To weigh it down with details would 
do much toward defeating its efficiency. No car should be per- 
mitted to move loaded or empty except on the home road with- 
out a home route card. A failure to comply with this rule 
should be made a subject for discipline. 

The adoption of a standard home route card and a short- 
routing arrangement by the American Railway Association will 
do much to remove a serious drain upon the revenues of the 
railroads of this country. 


ENFORCING THE LAWS AGAINST 
TRESPASSING 


Stricter laws and stricter enforcement for the prevention of 
trespassing upon railways are urged upon the state legislatures in 
“The Deadly Toll of Trespass on Railways,” a bulletin of the 
Railway Business Association. 

“There were,” the bulletin declares, “33,000 persons under 21 
years of age killed or injured while trespassing on railways of 
the United States from 1901 to 1910, enough to make a mile post 
for every mile around the world.” 

Progress toward enactment of laws providing effective penalties 
and toward conviction and sentences for those who wilfully ex- 
pose themselves to danger is said to be slowly spreading, while 
loss of life and damage as affecting railways is increasing. France 
punishes trespassers by fines up to $579 and jail up to a month; 
Germany, by fines up to $25; Canada by fines up to $50 and im- 
prisonment up to two months. In the United Kingdom persons 
other than passengers or employees found on railroad property 
are fined $10 for each offence. 

“In the United States laws are few, and even where penalties 
are prescribed, magistrates hesitate to impose them, as local au- 
thorities dislike to feed and lodge convicted tramps.” Tres- 
passers, however, “include little children and wage earners living 
in the vicinity, whose death or disability often leaves families 
destitute. 

“Elevation of track in Chicago was resorted to at an expense of 
70 millions, which is expected to reach 150 millions. Trespassers 
leap over a city ordinance and climb up on to the elevation in 
their conscientious devotion to the pursuit of being killed and 
maimed. In three months 339 arrests were made on the elevated 
right of way of four systems. Only 67 of the offenders were 
punished. 

LACK OF STATUTES 


“Thirty-five states have no laws specifically prohibiting persons 
walking on railroad right of way. Thirteen states by statute pre- 
scribe penalties ranging from $5 fine to 10 days in jail in Maine 
to $500 fine or one year in jail in New York. These states are 
New York, Wisconsin, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Missouri, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Georgia, Minnesota and Washington. Missouri has a law which 
protects the railroad from damage suits, for the purpose of which 
trespass is a defence for the railroad, but the law in defining the 
act a trespass for that purpose specifically says “but not other- 
wise.” 

Activity on the part of many railroads to lessen the number of 
fatal accidents on their. lines is bearing fruit. The New York 
Central Lines took the question up with justices of the peace 
and police court magistrates armed with statistics. Newspapers 
were urged to give the campaign publicity. Warnings in several 
languages were posted; while manufacturers and public school 
teachers were enlisted. The railroad’s police department made 
arrests systematically. During May, June and July, 1914, there 
were 4,545 arrests and 4,015 convictions. In seven months ended 
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April 30, 1914, there was a reduction in those killed over the 
corresponding period one year previous from 136 to 98. 

“Minors and children, following the example of their elders, 
flock upon the tracks, engines, cars and turntables and are ground 
to pieces or crippled for life. Tramps and yeggmen travel around 
the country in ‘side-door Pullmans,’ robbing box cars and burn- 
ing ties, stations, bridges, and timbers, and robbing farmers, 
country banks, stores and postoffices. 

“It would probably cost the states and municipalities less to en- 
force a law against trespassing, than it does to pick up and bury 
the dead and care for the cripples.” 


BUY A MAXIMUM CAR LOAD 


O. C. Smith, superintendent of transportation of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, has issued the following circular letter ad- 
dressed to “Mr. Shipper and Consignee, Everywhere, U. S. A.”: 
“According to good authority, 1915 will be accompanied by our 
old friends, ‘Confidence,’ ‘Prosperity’ and ‘Opportunity,’ and it 
is our intention, with your assistance, to give them a rousing 
reception. his seems to be an assured fact, as their baggage 
has preceded them in the shape of improvements in many ways 
all over the country. 

“In the past few months we have heard a lot of talk about 
‘Buy a Bale of Cotton.’ Many bales have been bought and much 
has been done throughout the South, as well as the North, to 
relieve the situation. It is a good work. We wish to start the 
slogan ‘Buy a Maximum Car Load,’ whether it be coal, lumber 
or whatever commodity you are dealing in. 

“In the eastern rate case it was determined that only 58 per 
cent of the capacity of cars are used for tonnage that could be 
handled in the average car. In the West this average, no doubt, 
is even less. 

“From a bulletin sent out by the traffic committee of the 
Lumber As’ociation, of Chicago, I quote the following: ‘The 
importance of heavier loading is being shown more and more, 
particularly with the new financial difficulties with which the 
carriers have to contend. Increasing your loading 25 per cent 
per car will increase the carriers’ revenue the same amount and 
will not increase the operating expense over 5 per cent. That 
makes a 20 per cent increase in earning, which is just four 
times as much as the 5 per cent advance asked for. Bear that 
in mind whenever possible and load heavily; talk heavy loading 
to mill men as well as customers, and soon lumber will show a 
big increase.’ 

“The railroads have to face (in a bigger way) the same 
problem that confronts all dealers who have to count on trans- 
portation as part of their business. Imagine the fix you would 
be in, if you should keep on hand during normal and dull times 
wagons and drivers enough to take care of rush business. How 
long would your income stay on the right side of the ledger? 
An increase in the net weight of the car load is just as essential 
at a time when there is a surplus of cars as when there is a 
car shortage. 

“The Milwaukee Western Fuel Company says, when no cars 
are to be had, ‘You suffer, your customer suffers, we suffer, the 
railroads suffer.’ 

“Much is to be gained by all, by shipping and buying a ‘Maxi- 
mum Car Load.’” 


REPLACING GERMAN Goops.—In order to satisfy the demands 
of the many French inquirers who desire to replace German 
goods by their British equivalents, the British Chamber of Com- 
merce, Paris, has decided to publish in French a trade index of 
British manufacturers, merchants, and producers, which will be 


largely distributed among French firms. After careful consid- 
eration, it has been found that this is the most practical method 
of responding to the demand for British goods in France. The 
index in question will be confined to firms of undoubted British 
nationality. 
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A bill to increase‘thée passenger fare in Arkansas from two 
to three cents a mile was defeated by an almost unanimous vote, 
after receiving two readings in the Arkansas House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 15, 


The Oklahoma railroads have issued a circular letter to the 
public giving arguments against a number of anti-railroad bills 
which have been introduced in the legislature, including the full 
crew law and the car limit law. 


The shops of the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific at Winnipeg, have orders for making shell jackets for the 
British government, and it is said that between them they will 
make thirty millions of these jackets. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that at the end of this 
month the sale of liquors will be discontinued in its restaurants 
at New York and Philadelphia. This means the end of liquor 
selling throughout the company’s lines, both in stations and on 
trains. 


A bill has been introduced in the Utah legislature forbidding 
all public officers to use railroad passes. Another bill has been 
introduced prohibiting the issuance of railroad passes to any 
person included in the list of those prohibited from using them 
in the other bill. 


The bondholders of the Buffalo & Susquehanna are under- 
stood to have made arrangements by which they will continue 
the operation of that road beyond February 1, the date on which, 
according to an order of the court, trains were to have been 
discontinued because of insufficient income. 


Representative Henry Brady, of Dallas, Ia., has announced his 
intention of introducing a.bill in the Iowa legislature to repeal 
the long and short haul law, in order to allow railroads to meet 
competition regardless ‘of their mileage, without being obliged 
to make corresponding reductions in the intermediate rates. 


In the United States District Court at Memphis, Tenn., Janu- 
ary 25, the Illinois Central was held blameless for a collision of 
one of its trains and a street car, September 17 last, in which 
11 persons, passengers on the street car, were killed. The jury 
also awarded damages of $4,000 to the railroad to reimburse it 
for damage to its equipment as a result of the wreck. Damage 
suits aggregating probably $200,000 have grown out of the wreck. 


The board of directors of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers has adopted a resolution and sent it to President Wilson, 
declaring its opinion that “it would be unfortunate for the pres- 
ent Alaskan Railway Commission to be superseded, and that the 
interest of the public demands that the present commission be al- 
lowed to carry out the construction as well as the location of the 
proposed line.” The commissioners are William C. Edes, Lieu- 
tenant Frederick Mears and Thomas Riggs, Jr. 





Index to Classification of Operating Expenses 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a pamphlet 
of 297 pages, containing a very full and apparently complete 
and useful index to the classification of operating expenses of 
steam roads as issued by the accounting department of the 


.commission. It is printed in large clear type and in the care- 


ful and tasteful manner characteristic of the government print- 
ing office. A work of this kind has long been needed. If it 
has any faults, they can be detected only by using the book; but 
it is safe to say that railroad accounting officers everywhere 
will welcome the book as a great convenience. 





M. K. & T. Officers Asked to Study Public Relations 
President C. E. Schaff of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


has issued the following citcular to the officers and agents of 


the system: “It is desired that constant attention should be 
given to the question of public relations between the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas lines and the communities which they serve. 


Many disagreements which have occurred in the past were 
caused for the most part by municipal authorities, town coun- 
cils, business organizations or individual citizens not having 
a full understanding of the railroads’ position in matters of 
common interests, or by misunderstanding on the part of the 
railroads’ officers who were not in possession of sufficient in- 
formation to act with intelligence and judgment. 

“It is the desire of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines to 
avoid this, and to keep in intimate touch with matters of 
state and municipal government, as well as the activities of 
business organizations, in order that its management may 
work along co-operative lines with the communities upon 
which it depends for revenue; and all officers, agents and 
other representatives are urged to closely follow such matters 
and to be present at meetings of town councils, trade organ- 
izations or citizens so that where railroad questions are in- 
volved the company may secure a hearing when propitious for 
it to do so. Agents and others should keep the heads of their 
departments informed in matters of local interest in their com- 
munities affecting the interests of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas directly or indirectly, and also keep themselves informed 
through the medium of the local press and forward any articles 
of interest to the proper officer in charge.” 





New Haven Road 92 Per Cent Block Signaled 


Another road whose statement of block signal mileage failed 
to reach us for inclusion in our annual table was the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; which road in 1914 increased by 
nearly a thousand miles the length of line on which the manual 
system is in force. The statement (miles of road) follows: 

Automatic Block Signals 








CMG HUENE. i eisikii Katona dapuaetencanenee 1.6 

I OF MOE TERE UN iio a kss cba wesc céc ce eens 344.6 
346.2 

Non-Automatic 

UNE PERN, soaks cinep Vicks cas aeivageetaces 1,033.8 

EWG CC MITO HEIs c kc 6 ei ce Kee oneene 388.2 
1,422.0 
TOM DOI TAME eis aie deeseed aes cecetudciciedacas 1,764.4 
Total passenger lines operated........sceececceces 1,923.6 


The apparent discrepancy of 3.8 miles in the final total is on account of 
two sections of four-track road where 2 tracks are automatic and 2 tracks 
non-automatic. 





Fixed Audible Signals in Place of Hand Motions 


In the large freight yard of the Southern Railway at Inman, 
Ga., near Atlanta, ‘““Klaxon” horns, like those used on automobiles, 
fixed on posts alongside the track, are used to give signals to the 
men on long strings of freight cars teing pushed over the hump 
for distribution. In this yard the receiving tracks are about 
3,000 ft. long, and to make sure that the signals, to start or to 
stop or to set back, shall be quickly understood by the engine- 
man and by all of the brakemen, ten Klaxons are distributed at 
distances of about 300 ft. apart. All of these noise-makers are 
sounded, simultaneously, by the closing of a circuit in the signal 
cabin, and the instructions of the man in charge of the switching 
are thus conveyed in unmistakahle terms, simultaneously, to all 
concerned. 

This arrangement is, of course, equally efficient by day or by 
night and regardless of dense fog or anything which might 
obscure visual signals. 

These signals have been in use since last March, with much 
satisfaction, and a.similar installation is being put in at Finley, 
the Southern’s large new yard near Birmingham, Ala. 


Canadian Northern Track Through to Pacific Coast 


The Canadian Northern has laid the last rail on its line from 
Lake Superior to the Pacific coast, the lines from the east and 
from the west having been connected January 23, at Basque, a 
village on the North Thompson river, 200 miles east of Van- 
couver. It will require three months more to ballast the road- 
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bed, and the official ceremony of driving a golden spike is ex- 
pected to take place about May 1. This event marks what may 
be called the final stage of the picturesque struggle of Sir William 
Mackenzie and Sir Donald Mann, to expand their group of local 
lines into a coast-to-coast railway. The enterprise had its birth 
in 1896, when Donald Mann bought the charter of the Lake 
Manitoba Railway & Canal Company and, with Mackenzie’s as- 
sistance, built and operated 125 miles of line between Gladstone, 
Manitoba, and a point beyond Dauphin. By rapid additions of 
new and old charters and a vigorous construction policy, the pro- 
moters, within eighteen years, gridironed the prairie country with 
Canadian Northern lines, reached the head of the Great Lakes 
and finally passed across the ridge of Lake Superior and built 
lines connecting Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec. The 
Canadian Northern lines of today reach practically all of the im- 
portant traffic-producing centers in the Dominion. 


The Engineering Foundation 


At a meeting held in the Engineering Societies building, 
New York, last Wednesday evening, the Engineering Founda- 
tion was inaugurated and it was announced that Ambrose 
Swasey, designer and builder of the Lick, Yerkes and United 
States Naval Observatory telescopes, and an _ engineer, 
scientist and astronomer of distinction, had given $200,000 
to promote engineering research. 

Mr. Swasey is a member of the firm of Warner & Swasey, 
Cleveland, machine tool builders and manufacturers of tele- 
scopes, in which branch they are among the largest in the 
world. Mr. Swasey is 69 years old, a past president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and of the Cleve- 
land Engineering Society, a member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain and of the British 
Astronomical Society. He is ‘a Fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. In 1900 he received from the French govern- 
ment the decoration of the Legion of Honor for his work 
on astronomical instruments. 


The administration of the fund will be conducted by the 


Engineering Foundation Board elected by the trustees of 
the United Engineering Society, and composed of nine mem- 
bers from the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, and the American Society of 
Electrical Engineers, with two members to be chosen at 


large. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association 


At the closing session of the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation convention, held at Chicago on Thursday afternoon of 
last week, officers were elected as follows: President, J. H. 
Waterman, superintendent timber preservation, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Galesburg, Ill; first vice-president, H. S. Loud, 
chief engineer, United States Wood Preserving Company, New 
York; second vice-president, Lowrie Smith, superintendent tie 
plants, Northern Pacific, Brainerd, Minn.; third vice-president, 
F. D. Beal, superintendent, St. Helens Creosoting Company, 
Portland, Ore.; secretary-treasurer, F. J. ~Angier (re-elected), 
superintendent timber preservation, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, 
Md. Members of executive committee are as follows: George 
E. Rex, superintendent timber preservation, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan.; G. M. Davidson, engineer of tests, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Chicago; J. B. Card, manager, Chicago 
Creosoting Company, Chicago; John Foley, forester, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Philadelphia; E. A. Sterling, forest and timber 
engineer, Philadelphia, and C. M. Taylor, superintendent of treat- 
ing plants, Philadelphia & Reading, Port Reading, N. J. 


American Society of Civil Engineers 


At the sixty-second annual meeting of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, held on January 20, in New York, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Prof. Charles D. Marx; 
vice-presidents, Daniel Bontecou and Clemens Herschel; treas- 
urer, Lincoln Bush; directors, J. V. Davies, G. A. Harwood, 
J. E. Greiner, J. F. Coleman, J. B. Hawley and H. S. Crocker. 
The annual convention is to be held in San Francisco on Sep- 


tember 15. 
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The Traffic Club of New York 


At the January meeting of the Traffic Club of New York to 
be held at the Hotel Astor, on Friday evening, January 29, Mar- 
tin B. Madden, Congressman from Illinois, will address the club 
on the subject of the Panama Canal. Woods Hutchinson will 
also address the club on the same evening. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives the names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. Hereafter the full list of meetings and conventions 
will be published only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for 
each month. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TRAFFIC OFFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next meeting, March 
2-3, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN RaiLway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 16-18, 1915, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit EnGInEErS.—Chas, W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York, Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, ex- 
cept June, July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING ContTRActors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York. Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, at 
2 P. M., 11 Broadway, New York. 

CanaDIAN RaiLway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CaNnaDIAN Society oF Civit EnGiIngeEers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual Meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CuHIcAGo.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except July and 
August, Lytton Bldg., Chicago, 

CentraL Rartway CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meetings, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
omas 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

icago. 

New Encianp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York RarLroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NATIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES AssocraTION.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention; March 15-19, 1915, Chicago. 

NiaGARA Frontier Car MEn’s Association.—E, Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings monthly. 

Peoria AssociATION OF RaILroap Orricers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in month, Jefferson 
Hotel, Peoria. 

Raitroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 
Raitway Crus or Pittssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 

July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Raitway Sicnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Times Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next meeting, March 15, 1915, Chicago. 

RicuMonpd RaiLroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 2d Monday except June, July and 
August. 

St. Louis Rartway CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. 

Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—R. F. Rowland, Hotel Utah Bldg., 
Salt Lake City,.Utah. Regular meetings, lst, Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Candler Bldg., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

TraFric CLus or Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus oF Newark.—John J. Kautzmann, P. O. Box 238, Newark, 
N. J. Regular meetings, 1st Monday in month, except July and 
August, The Washington, Newark. 

TraFFic CLus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittsspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meetings bimonthly, Pittsburgh. Annual meeting, 2d Monday in June. 

TraFFric CLus oF St. Lours.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUR oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
L. S. & M. S., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 
Detroit. 

WEstTERN Canapa Rattway CLus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, except June, July and 
August, Winnipeg. : 

WestTERN RaitwAy C.ius.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg,, Chicago. 

Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in month, except June, July and 

August, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

WestTERN SociETY oF ENGINEERS.—]. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. - Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. . Extra meetings, except in July an 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. 


in month, 
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Traffic News 


SAUUUCEUULUAORRRAEEEOEN EN EEIL 


Commission and Court News 





The railways west of Chicago are planning to file tariffs with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission about February 1, ad- 
vancing interstate passenger fares to a basis of approximately 
2% cents a mile. 


The Rocky Mountain National Park, in Colorado, is to be 
established, by virtue of a law which has just been passed by 
Congress. This will be the seventh large national park and will 
have an area of 230,000 acres. The six national parks already 
established are said to have had in the past year about 250,000 
visitors. 


The Seaboard Air Line has made an arrangement with the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic by which S. A. L. passenger 
trains, two each way daily, except Sunday, will be run through 
between Savannah, Ga., and Brunswick, 87 miles. The junction 
is at Thalman; from there east to Brunswick by the A. B. & A., 
the distance is 21 miles. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe last week lifted its embargo 
on export grain for shipment through the port of Galveston, 
Tex., which has been in effect since December 10. When the 
embargo was lifted there were about 2,500 cars on the tracks 
near Galveston, which will be rushed into the city as fast as 
the ships can take the grain. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has announced that a new 
passenger train will be put in service on February 7, between 
Chicago and Los Angeles and San Francisco, to be known as 
the “Missionary.” On the same date a new train will be put 
on between New Orleans and California, to be known as the 
“California Special,” running over the Frisco lines from New 
Orleans to Houston. 


The University of Illinois has announced a short course of 
two weeks on.the diseases of plants as related to their keeping 
quality during transportation and storage, to be given under the 
personal supervision of Dr. F. L. Stevens, professor of plant 
pathology, assisted by George L. Peltier, pathologist of the 
university department of horticulture. The course will begin 
on P€bruary 8, and close February 20. 


The committee of representatives of western state railway 
commissions that is making preparations for opposing the pro- 
posed advances in freight rates by the western roads at the 
hearings to begin at Chicago, on February 15, has announced its 
intention of asking for an extension of time in which to pre- 
pare for the case. It is reported that the committee has es- 
timated its expenses as about $30,000 for the preliminary prepa- 
rations and about $45,000 more for the completion of the case 
should the commission grant the extended time. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, in a leaflet issued to inform the 
public concerning the company’s efforts to safeguard the health 
of passengers, tells of some of the rules prescribed for this pur- 
pose. The water coolers in the passenger cars are sterilized with 
steam once a week. Water from all sources used by the road 
1s analyzed frequently, 600 analyses having been made in one 
year. Samples of water are taken from every source of supply 
and examined at least once every thirty days. The men who 
handle ice for drinking water wear rubber gloves and do not 
touch the ice with their hands. In cleaning 22,000 passenger 
cars (the number at New York in one month) the amount of 
cotton waste used was 1,700 Ib.; of liquid soap 300 gal.; linseed 
oil soap, 1,380 Ib., and the list includes a great lot of other 
things. The company’s passenger cars are fitted with ventilating 
apparatus which supplies each passenger with 1,000 cubic feet 
of fresh air each hour, with all windows and doors closed. The 
ventilating apparatus costs $265 per car, which means $795,000 
for the 3,000 steel passenger cars owned by the road. Every 
Person having anything to do with the preparation or serving of 
food has to undergo a physical examination every 30 days. 
About 1,100 men are employed in the dining cars and the restau- 
Fants of the road. Medical examiners inspect every dining car 
and every restaurant at least once each month. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The St. Louis Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau has filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
rates on coal shipped to St. Louis from the Illinois bituminous 


fields. 





Switching Charges at Milwaukee 


Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

The commission finds that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
has justified proposed changes in the switching charges ap- 
plicable in the switching district of Milwaukee, Wis., changing 
the rate on interstate shipments from $2, $2.50 and $4 per car, 
dependent upon distance to 1 cent per 100 Ib., minimum 60,000 
lb. for reciprocal switching; and from $5 and $6 per car to 1% 
cents per 100 lb., minimum 60,000 Ib., for movements between in- 
dustries. An analysis of the actual cost of switching charges 
at Milwaukee shows that the proposed charges are not unreason- 


able. (32 I. C. C., 509.) 


Rates on Cotton to St. Louis 


St. Louis Cotton Exchange v. Missouri, Kansas & Texas et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The commission finds that the rates on cotton from producing 
points in Oklahoma to St. Louis are not unreasonable or dis- 
criminatory. The record indicates that St. Louis is losing ground 
as a cotton market. The evidence shows, however, that this 
is due to changes in economic conditions. Shippers find it bet- 
ter to send their cotton through the ports. By far the greater 
proportion of cotton received at St. Louis is through cotton 
which if stopped at all in transit is stopped at that point only 
to be transferred from car to car. Another cause of the decline 
is that there has been in the last few years a change in the 
method of handling. Formerly it was consigned to factors at 
St. Louis and there sold; now the buying is largely done in the 
field, the cotton being purchased from the farmer or storekeeper 
direct and the transaction financed by local banks. (32 I. C. C,, 
501.) 





Class and Commodity Rates to Salt Lake City and 
Other Points 


Opinion by the commission: 

It is found that the carriers have justified proposed increased 
class and commodity rates from Missouri river points and Mis- 
sissippi river points, Chicago, and intermediate territory on the 
one hand, and Utah common points on the other. The present 
class rates, in both directions, and some 210 commodity rates, 
westbound, as also a few eastbound were prescribed by the 
commission in Commercial Club, Traffic Bureau of Salt Lake v. 
A. T. & S. F., the so-called Salt Lake case. They became ef- 
fective November 15, 1911. The class rates are on the scale 
per 100 lb., first class, of $2.45 from or to Chicago, $2.27 from 
or to Mississippi river points, and $1.90 from or to Missouri 
river points. The respondents have revised the class and com- 
modity rates with a general upward trend. The first-class rates 
to Utah common points will be $2.65 from Chicago, $2.47 from 
Mississippi river points and $2 from Missouri river points. 

The present commodity rates, where not prescribed in the 
Salt Lake case, are those voluntarily established by the carriers, 
subject to observance of two alternative clauses, one fixing the 
Spokane rate as maximum, and the other fixing the Montana 
common-point rate as maximum. The proposed tariff eliminates 
these clauses and states the specific rate in each instance. It 
revises the descriptions and restores differential adjustments 
from different territories of origin in effect for many years 
prior to the order in the Salt Lake case, by taking as bate the 
proposed commodity rates from Chicago and adjusting with 
relation thereto the proposed rates from Mississippi river ter- 
ritory, Peoria, St. Paul, Memphis and Duluth. In this adjust- 
ment commodity rates from Chicago to Spokane and Montana 
common points still operate as maxima to Utah common points, 
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and rates from Missouri river territory are generally held at 
80 per cent of the Chicago rate, following the relation pre- 
scribed in the Salt Lake case. (32 I. C.°C., 551.) 


Hearing on Spotting Charges 


A hearing on the tariffs filed by the railways east of Chi- 
cago, imposing a charge for spotting service, was begun 
before an examiner for the commission at Chicago on Tues- 
day, January 26. The first witness was Eugene Morris, 
chairman of the Central Freight Association, who testified 
regarding the provisions of the tariffs, but declined to be 
drawn into a discussion as to their interpretation or the 
reasonableness of the charge, saying he would leave that to 
the witnesses for the individual roads. 

Mr. Morris gave the following definition of spotting service 
as provided in the tariffs: 

“Spotting service is the service beyond a reasonable con- 
venient point of interchange between road haul or connecting 
carrier and industrial track as defined below and includes: 

“(a) One placement of a loaded car which the road haul 
or connecting carrier has transported, or 

“(b) The taking of a loaded car from a particular location 
in the plant for transportation or road haul by connecting 
carrier. 

“The tracks of an industry which are made use of for an 
intra-mill service which is a part of the operation of a plant 
will be considered industrial plant tracks. 

“The spotting charge on the loaded car includes the han- 
dling of the empty car in the reverse direction.” 

The proposed charge for spotting service is 514 cents per 
ton, net or gross, as classified, of 2,000 pounds or fraction 
thereof, with a minimum charge of $2 per car. 

Mr. Morris was followed by a number of operating officers 
who testified regarding various soe conditions to which the 
charge would apply. 


The Tap Line Cases 


The commission has issued a third supplemental order in the 
tap line cases, which provides that the maximum allowances 
or divisions of the through rates fixed in the commission’s 
order of July 29, 1914, shall apply to the tap lines which were 
dismissed as parties to this proceeding prior to July 29, 1914. 
Allowances or divisions in conformity therewith may be paid 
to such tap lines by their respective trunk line connections on 
shipments moving between May 1, 1912, and the effective dates 
of the orders respectively dismissing the tap lines from the ef- 
fect of orders entered prior thereto. The order also modifies 
that of July 29, 1914, so as to permit trunk lines to make settle- 
ment with tap lines named therein, as well as those previously 
dismissed as parties, on the basis of allowances therein pre- 
scribed as maxima. Trunk lines party to the case are required 
to file with the commission copies of their tariffs showing 
divisions with each of their tap line connections. Tap lines are 
required to file their distance tariffs or tables of distances from 
all shipping points to the junctions with the connecting carriers. 


Hearing on Embargoes 


Commissioner Daniels of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held a hearing at Chicago on January 20, in a general in- 
vestigation by the commission of the subject of embargoes. 
T. M. Bowers appeared as attorney for the commission. 
Arthur Hale, general agent of the American Railway Association 
and chairman of the Committee on Relations Between Railroads 
and of the Arbitration Committee, was the principal witness, and 
described in a general way the various kinds of embargoes and 
the necessity for them. 

Mr. Hale said that embargoes are necessary because there is 
no limit to the number of shipments that may be made by 
anyone anywhere, while the railway facilities are to a certain 
extent fixed. While it.is impossible to improvise delivery 
sidings the shipper may greatly increase his shipments over 
night; and an embargo is the best kind of regulation the rail- 
roads -have been able to work out to prevent congestion. He 
said the railways do not like embargoes because they cause 
them to lose revenues, or at least postpone revenues for some 
time. They are a necessary evil. They represent a measure of 
self-defense on the part of the railroads against the monopoli- 
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zation of railway facilities by one shipper or class of shippers, 
and are in the interest of the general public. Some embargoes 
are precautionary, for the purpose of stopping shipments that 
cannot be handled, and for the purpose of regulating conges- 
tion which the shippers ought to regulate. Mr. Hale said that 
fully half of the embargoes now in effect are on account of 
various governmental regulations, such as the embargoes on ac- 
count of the hoof-and-mouth disease. Some embargoes are 
caused by floods and accidents; others have been caused on 
account of the war because certain steamship lines cannot go 
to certain points. Embargoes also are based on the closing of 
navigation, but he said the embargoes in which the commission 
is probably most interested are those on account of accumula- 
tions of cars. 

Probably from 15 to 20 per cent of the embargoes now in 
effect are on this account. These occur, he said, when the 
facilities of the railroads cannot accommodate a sudden in- 
crease of traffic, sometimes on account of the disability of con- 
necting railroads or the inadequacy of interchange facilities, 
Sometimes they are due to the failure of the railroads to make 
a sufficient charge for the use of their facilities; as, for example, 
the free storage and demurrage allowed at ports. Facilities 
that are free are liable to be overtaxed and result in embargoes, 
Many accumulations of cars arise from the lack of facilities on 
the part of consignees and because the demurrage rules are 
imperfect. Mr. Hale said that embargoes are not so frequent 
as they were prior to 1906, when they were very frequent, but 
since that time the demurrage rules have been improved and 
their administration has been improved. It is not unusual, he 
said, for a big road to put an embargo a week, where it used to 
be about one every day. “If we could absolutely perfect our 
demurrage and storage system,” he said, “there would be very 
few embargoes necessary. Many trades that thought they could 
not regulate their freight found out under the pressure of 
demurrage rules that they could regulate it better than the rail- 
roads could. The railroads used to try to regulate it and often 
made mistakes.” 

As to the misuse of embargoes, Mr. Hale said he had known 
of mistakes being made and had made them himself when he 
was a superintendent of transportation, but that all roads try 
to limit embargoes as much as possible. The greatest diffi- 
culty is encountered with perishable freight, because one con- 
signee may easily monopolize the facilities and hold refrigerator 
cars under demurrage for a long time. This, he said, demon- 
strated that the demurrage rate was too low, so an agrepment 
was reached with the representatives of the perishable fruit 
trade, providing for an increase in the demurrage rate to $% 
for each day after three days, and to $5 for each day after five 
days. Similar questions arise, he said, in connection with auto- 
mobile shipments. Cars are sometimes held as long as two 
months, because it is cheaper to pay $1 a day than to unload 
and store the freight. 

As to giving notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of embargo notices, Mr. Hale said he saw no reason why roads 
should not send the commission a copy of every embargo no- 
tice, but that it was absolutely impracticable to send prior no- 
tice to the commission or to shippers, because it is necessary 
to act promptly in such cases; and because to notify shipper 
would result in an immediate overshipment to the points affected, 
which would vitiate the purpose of the embargo. Moreover, he 
said, it is impossible to notify everybody. The roads try to 
notify those most affected. 

Mr. Hale’s testimony was followed by that of several super- 
intendents of transportation who testified regarding the prac- 
tices in issuing embargoes on their own roads. It was agreed 
that there was no objection to filing copies of embargo notices 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, but that they woul 
do no good, because in many cases the embargoes would be 
withdrawn by the time the notice would reach the commission, 
and that it would be impracticable to give prior notice to the 
commission or to shippers. 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey have ordered 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to restore three passenger trains 


which were taken off in September. These trains ran between 


Long Branch, Trenton and Camden. 
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January 29, 1915 


The Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, by general 
order No. 12, forbids the practice, said to have been indulged 
in by certain public service companies, of sending out written 
or printed notices to patrons attributing to the commission al- 
leged rulings or orders which have never been made, or which 
if made, are not correctly quoted. By this unauthorized prac- 
tice a considerable amount of misunderstanding, confusion and 
inconvenience has been occasioned. Henceforth, no public serv- 
ice company may send out any such utterance of the commission 
unless it be printed in full from an official copy. 


The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, on complaint of 
the American Steel & Wire Company, has decided that the New- 
burgh & South Shore, the freight belt line serving important in- 
dustries in the southern part of Cleveland, is a common carrier, 
and has ordered the railroads which connect with the belt line 
to cease and desist from eliminating the Newburgh & South 
Shore as a common carrier when they compute demurrage 
charges against the Steel & Wire Company and other industries. 
When these other roads deliver cars to the Belt for placement 
for loading or unloading the demurrage rules of the Newburgh 
& South Shore, and no other, must be applied. 


The Pennsylvania is contesting the recent order of the New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners requiring the 
road to restore three seashore trains which it had discontinued. 
The commission’s order will be reviewed by the Supreme Court 
in certiorari proceedings during the February term of that tri- 
bunal. The action of the railroad in appealing to the court will 
operate as a stay of the order of the board, which was to go 
into effect this week. The trains taken off (last September) 
were locals running from Long Branch and other shore resorts 
to Freehold, Jamesburg, Trenton and Jersey City. According to 
F. L. Sheppard, general superintendent of the New Jersey di- 
vision, the running of these trains during the five months which 
the company did not intend to run them would involve an ex- 
penditure of $20,400. He stated that in his opinion this would 
be an entire loss, as it is not probable that the running of the 
trains would induce any additional travel. 


The Virginia State Corporation Commission declares consti- 
tutional the statute passed at the last General Assembly in re- 
gard to taxes on cars and engines. Under the old law, the 
rolling stock tax went to the cities in which are situated the 
principal state offices of the railroad companies, while under the 
present decision, the counties, towns and cities traversed by the 
lines will receive a proportionate share of the total money col- 
lected. Every steam and electric line in Virginia is subject to 
the new ruling, and all were joined as defendants in the action, 
which was brought by the City of Richmond. The enforcement 
of the new law will cause Richmond a loss of $266,000 annually. 
The rolling stock act was passed by the General Assembly in 
1914, when it amended and re-enacted the then existing law. 
The act provides for the distribution among the several counties, 
cities and towns through which the roads pass, the assessment 
of rolling stock for taxation in the proportion that the assessed 
value of the right of way, roadbed, track and all other property, 
except rolling stock, bears to the total assessed value of such 
property, except rolling stock. The railroads, while named as 
defendants, took no part in the proceedings, taking the ground 
that they are not materially affected. As the rates of assessment 
are not uniform in the various counties, cities and towns, it 1s 
believed that there will be considerable saving to the roads. 





Demurrage in California 


The Railroad Commission of California has issued a decision 
(No. 1994) in the matter of applications for changes in demur- 
rage rules on intrastate traffic, giving its conclusions on numerous 
questions presented by E. E. Mote, manager of the Pacific Car 
Demurrage Bureau, on behalf of the carriers, and by certain 
shippers’ organizations. 

Mr. Mote proposed that the Reciprocal Demurrage rule be 
modified in four particulars, namely: oot 

1. That shippers desiring to avail themselves of the privilege 
of reciprocal rules shall give written orders for all cars wanted 
for loading. 

2. That such orders, in addition to specifying the character of 
the freight and its destination, should also specify the routing. 

3. That when cars are required at an agency station the notice 
shall be given to the agent at such station, and if required at a 
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non-agency station notice shall be given to the next agent on 
either side of such non-agency station. 

4. That Section “C” of this rule be so amended that carriers 
may not hereafter be required to notify every shipper, who does 
not have on file a reciprocal demurrage bond, when applying for 
cars, of the provision of the reciprocal demurrage rule to relieve 
it from liability for reciprocal demurrage. 

These modifications were all granted except the third. As to 
this the commission holds that it is entirely practicable for the 
carrier to transmit the order for the car or cars to the agent 
at or near the loading point. Moreover, in actual practice, most 
orders for cars will undoubtedly be placed with the agents at the 
point of loading or the nearest agency station. 

The commission rejected a number of rules proposed by cer- 
tain organizations which appeared at the hearing, among which 
was one to amend the holiday rule so as to include all legal 
holidays, National, State and Municipal; one to extend the free 
time allowed to load and furnish billings; to extend free time on 
cars stopped in transit; one to modify the weather rule, elim- 
inating charge for demurrage on each inclement day until final 
release of car; one calling for notification by first-class letter, 
instead of by postal-card, and a credit rule providing for the 
payment by carrier to shipper or consignee of $1.50 for each car 
loaded or unloaded within the first 24 hours and $3 in case the 
same car is unloaded and reloaded within the first 24 hours. 

It will be noted that no objection was raised to the three- 
dollars-a-day demurrage rate prevailing in California. 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Joseph B. Eastman has been appointed a member of the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commission, in place of George 
W. Anderson, resigned. 





Howard N. Ogden, member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of West Virginia, died suddenly at his home in 
Charleston, January 27. 


Judge J. A. Guiher of Winterset, Iowa, has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, suc- 
ceeding N. S. Ketchum, deceased. 


Walter Alexander, heretofore district master mechanic of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, suc- 
ceeding David Harlow. 


Henry C. Hall, nominated some time ago to succeed himself 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was con- 
firmed by the Senate, on Tuesday of this week, by a vote of 
38 to 13. There was strong opposition to this confirmation, 
based on criticism of the commission’s recent action in author- 
izing a general increase of freight rates throughout the eastern 
states. 


COURT NEWS 


L. D. Puterbaugh, special commissioner for the supreme court 
of Illinois, in the controversy between the Illinois Central and 
the state auditor regarding the method of taxation of the Illinois 
Central, has filed a report in which he finds that the Illinois 
Central was assessed by $2,100,000 tco much in 1913, and that 
the road was taxed in an arbitrary way. The state auditor, in 
January, 1914, made a tax levy against the Illinois Central’s 
charter lines in Illinois which the railroad company protested was 
arbitrary and discriminatory. The special commissioner was ap- 
pointed to hear the evidence. 





Condemnation Proceedings—Speculative Damages Disallowed 


In North Carolina a railroad company instituted a proceed- 
ing for the condemnation of a right of way through the defend- 
ant’s mill village, on which was its manufacturing plant and 
cottages occupied by its workmen. The right of way was at 
a greater distance from the defendant’s principal buildings than 
a pre-existing line. The defendant claimed that its measure of 
damages was the difference in the value of its entire plant and 
premises before the taking and afterwards, and that, in deter- 
mining the difference, the annoyance to its employees by the 
maintenance of the railroad close to their homes and the danger 
to their children should be considered, as well as the fact that 
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such dangers would tend to drive away the better class of 


operatives, and necessitate the payment of higher wages. The 
court held that, as the owner of property condemned for a pub- 
lic use is entitled to compensation only to the actual and di- 
rect damages which he may sustain, which consist in the actual 
value of the property taken and the direct physical injuries to 
the remaining property, the damages claimed by the defendant 
were too speculative; there being no evidence that the actual 
operation of its mills was interfered with by the plaintiff’s 
railroad, or that it suffered damages different from others whose 
land was near the railroad.—Raleigh C. & S. v. Mecklenburg 
Manufacturing Company, North Carolina Supreme Court, 82 
S. &. 5S. 





Hours of Service Law—Unavoidable Accident 


A railroad company’s violation of the federal hours of serv- 
ice law resulted from having to feed the locomotive with im- 
pure water from a creek, while the train was being moved over 
a temporary logging road, causing the injectors, which were in 
good order, to fail to work properly. In an action for violation 
of the statute it was held that the delay was the result of an 
unavoidable accident which could not have been foreseen and 
prevented by the use of ordinary care, and hence the company 
was not liable for a penalty—United States v. Chicago, M. & 
St. P., 212 Fed. 574. 





Employer Sustained in Excluding Union Men 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in a decision by 
Justice Pitney, handed down January 27, declares unconstitu- 
tional the statute of Kansas making it unlawful for any in- 
dividual or corporation to coerce or influence any person to 
enter into an agreement not to join or remain a member of a 
labor organization as a condition of such person securing or 
continuing in the employment of such individual or corporation. 
The decision is of the first importance in the labor world. It was 
in the case of T. B. Coppage, a superintendent of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco at Scott, Kan., convicted of violating the law in 
threatening A. R. Hedge, a switchman, with discharge if he did 
not sign an agreement to withdraw from the Switchmen’s Union. 

“The court intimates nothing inconsistent with the right of 
individuals to join labor unions,” said Justice Pitney. “Nor is the 
legitimacy of such organizations questioned, so long as they con- 
form to the laws of the land, as others are required to do. 
But the individual has no inherent right to join the union and 
still remain in the employ of one who is unwilling to employ a 
union man, any more than the same individual has a right to 
join the union without the consent of that organization. 

“Just as labor organizations have the inherent and constitu- 
tional right to deny membership to any man who will not agree 
that during such membership he will not accept or retain em- 
ployment in company with non-union men, and just as a union 
man has the constitutional right to decline proffered employment 
unless the employer will agree not to employ any non-union 
men, so the employer has the constitutional right to insist that 
the employees shall refrain from affiliation with the union dur- 
ing the term of the employment. There cannot be one rule of 
liberty for the labor organization or its members and a different 
and more restrictive rule for employers. 

“The employee’s liberty of making contracts does not include 
a liberty to procure employment from any unwilling employer 
or without a fair understanding. Nor may the employer be 
foreclosed by legislation from exercising the same freedom of 
choice that is accorded to the employee. To ask a man to agree 
in advance to refrain from affiliation with the union while re- 
taining a certain position of employment is not to ask him to 
give up any part of his constitutional freedom. He is free to 
decline the employment on those terms, just as the employer may 
decline to offer employment on any other; for ‘it takes two to 
make a bargain.’ And having accepted employment on those 
terms the man is still free to join the union when the period of 
employment expires or, if employed at will, then at any time upon 
simply quitting the employment. And, if bound by his own 
agreement to refrain from joining the union during a stated pe- 
riod of employment, he is in no different situation from that 
which is necessarily incident to contracts in general. 

“For constitutional freedom of contract does not mean that a 
party is to be as free after making the contract as before; he 
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is not free to break it without accountability. Freedom of con- 
tract, in the very nature of the thing, can be enjoyed only by 
being exercised; and each particular exercise of it involves mak- 
ing an engagement which, if fulfilled, prevents for the time any 
inconsistent course of conduct.” 

Dissenting opinions were filed by Justices Day, Hughes and 
Holmes. Justice Day said that this question was up for settle- 
ment in fourteen states and that the right of contract had been 
seriously limited in a number of states for public policy, as, for 
instance, where miners were not permitted to contract to work 
longer than eight hours a day. “If an employer could refuse to 
employ a man for the simple reason that he belonged to a labor 
union, could he not also demand agreements that an employee 
should not join the National Guard? Could not the 
state strike down agreements not to join a certain political party?” 

Other laws which, according to Justice Day, are invalidated 
by today’s opinion are those of California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and Porto Rico. , 

Justice Pitney, in announcing the majority’s opinion, ex- 
plained that the court did not consider “actual coercion” as be- 
yond the power of the states to prohibit. He declared the de- 
cision was not only based on reason, but was supported by the 
decision of the court several years ago in the Adair case, in 
which the Federal act of 1898, prohibiting an interstate rail- 
road from discharging an employee because he belonged to a 
union, was annulled as unconstitutional. 





Decision in Great Northern Hours-of-Service Suit 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, seventh circuit, 
in.a decision by Judge Baker, concurred in by Judge Seaman 
and Mack, reversing the district court for the Western district 
of Wisconsin, in a suit brought by the government against the 
Great Northern, to recover penalties for violation of the hours- 
of-service act, holds that the separating of a train into two parts 
because of a broken coupler or a bursted hose may not be a 
sufficient excuse for disregarding the rule of the law limiting 
the working hours of trainmen to sixteen hours, especially if it 
be shown that there had been a succession of accidents due to 
those causes. 

In this case, the government sought to show that during the 
three months prior to the accident which caused the delay that 
led up to the suit, trains had broken in two on the line in ques- 
tion from two to seven times a day, because of the pulling out of 
draw-bars or the bursting of hose; but the trial court would not 
admit this testimony. The government claimed that it should not 
be presumed, in the absence of any proof, that the company’s 
equipment was in good condition; the mere statement that the 
delay to the train was the result of a pulled out draw-bar should 
not, by itself, be sufficient excuse for violation of the rule. The 
lower court refused to accept this view and it is now reversed; 
and a new trial is ordered. 

The rcport of the decision gives the following details: 

“Two train crews of five men each were involved. As the 
delay in both instances came from substantially identical causes 
an outline of the story of one train will suffice. This road carries 
iron ore from Kelly Lake, Minn., to docks at Allouez, near Su- 
perior, Wis., a distance of 100 miles. Rails, cars, and engines 
are of the heaviest types. From mines to docks the grade is 
slightly downhill. So heavy is the traffic that from 100 to 125 
loads are taken in one train, and the trains, following each other 
less than an hour apart day and night, and progressing at an aver- 
age speed of little over six miles an hour, usually consume nearly 
the whole of the 16 permitted hours in making the run. 

“On June 18, 1912, the crew of train 1981 began service at 7:45 
p. m., and remained on duty for more than 20 consecutive hours. 
When this train had covered about 70 miles the seventh train 
ahead of it pulled out some drawbars and broke into five pieces. 
The cripple and the six intermediate trains were put in on sidings 
and the crews were relieved. But no siding ahead was available 
for train 1981. It could not back up, either on account of its 
weight or obstructing other down trains; it could not cross over 
te the other main track without blocking the stream of returning 
empties, and the men in charge were required or permitted to 
proceed on the main track to destination. Delay in the other 
instance was caused by the bursting of air hose. sf 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. W. Wardlaw has been appointed assistant to president and 
purchasing agent of the Central Vermont, with office at St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 


Mrs. Elizabeth T. Bliss has been elected president of the 
Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding her son, W. D. 
Bliss, resigned. 


B. C. Hightower, chief clerk in the chief accountant’s office 
of the Rock Island Southern at Davenport, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed auditor of the Muscatine North & South, with head- 
quarters at Muscatine, Iowa. 


I. C. McGee has been appointed assistant treasurer of the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
vice C. A. Peabody, assigned to other duties. It was erroneously 
stated in our issue of January 22 that Mr. McGee was appointed 
treasurer, succeeding H. Visscher. 


The jurisdiction of H. H..Downs, who was chief claim agent 
of the New York Central & Hudson River, at New York, has 
been extended to include all of the road in the state of New 
York, of the consolidated company, the New York Central Rail- 
road, with headquarters at New York. 


S. H. Church, assistant secretary of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected secretary to succeed S. B. 
Liggett, deceased, and J. W. Orr, assistant controller, has been 
promoted to controller to succeed J. W. Renner, retired under 
the pension rules of the company. 


O. H. Nance, secretary, treasurer and auditor of the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico at Kingsville, Texas, has been 
elected president of the Maryland & Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding John W. Brown, re- 
signed. Mr. Nance has been elected also general manager of 
the Maryland & Pennsylvania Railroad, and president and gen- 
eral manager of the Maryland & Pennsylvania Terminal Com- 
pany, effective February 1. 


Ira A. Place, who was vice-president of the legal department 
ot the New York Central & Hudson River, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the law department, and of the land 
and tax department of the new consolidated company, the New 
York Central Railroad, with headquarters at New York. Albert 
H. Harris, whose appointment as vice-president of the New York 
Central Railroad has already been announced in these columns, 
has been appointed also general counsel in general charge of legal 
matters, with headquarters at New York; and Edward T. Glen- 
non, who was assistant vice-president of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, has been appointed assistant vice-president of the 
new consolidated company, the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Glennon will have charge of such mat- 
ters as may be referred to him by the vice-president in charge 
of the law department or by the general counsel. 


Traffic 


H. V. Dinniene has been appointed acting Pacific Coast agent 
of the Traders Despatch at San Francisco, Cal., vice H. C. Ewing, 
who has been appointed general agent of the Lehigh Valley at 
San Francisco. 


F. L. Wemple, acting general freight and passenger agent of 
the Mexico North Western at Ciudad Juarez, Chih., Mexico, has 
been appointed general freight and passenger agent, with office 
at Ciudad Juarez. 


G. J. Mitchell, commercial agent of the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio, has been transferred from Columbia, S. C., to Charlotte, 
N. C., succeeding J. I. Sabiston, and J. E. Scott has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent, at Columbia, succeeding Mr. Mitchell. 


L. H. Landis has been appointed traffic manager of the Fresno 
Interurban Railway, with office at San Francisco, Cal. Mr. 
Landis is also assistant to president and traffic manager of the 
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Tidewater Southern and president and general manager of the 
San Jose Terminal Railway. 


Operating 


Wilbur Oglesby, acting superintendent of the South Georgia, 
has been appointed superintendent, with office at Quitman, Ga., 
succeeding Z. W. Oglesby, deceased. 


William H. Neff, formerly general superintendent of the 
St. Louis Southwestern at Tyler, Tex., recently has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the Northwestern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


J. W. Roberts, superintendent of car service of the Van- 
dalia Railroad, with office at Terre Haute, Ind., has been 
promoted to general superintendent of passenger transporta- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, with 
office at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding Charles Watts, retired 
under the pension rules of the company. 


John M. Daly, whose resignation as general superintendent of 
transportation of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley, has already been announced in our columns, has 
been in railway service 
since 1874. He began 
railway work as a clerk 
in the car accountant’s 
office of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, and 
subsequently was em- 
ployed consecutively as 
switchman on that road, 
clerk for the Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific, the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Chi- 
cago & North Western, 
until 1883. He was then 
for four years car ac- 
countant and trainmaster 
of the Chicago, St. Paul 
& Kansas City, and from 
1887 to 1891, car account- 
ant of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. Mr. 
Daly was then with the 
Illinois Central until 
May, 1899, successively 
as car accountant and superintendent of transportation, leaving 
that road to go to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western as 
superintendent of transportation. He was engaged in special 
work for the Intercolonial Railway of Canada from June, 1901, 
to December of that year, when he became general manager 
of the Cape Breton Railway. He returned to the Illinois Cen- 
tral in April, 1902, and was superintendent of transportation un- 
til June, 1904; car accountant from the latter date to 1910; 
superintendent of transportation the next two years, and since 
1912, general superintendent of transportation, his jurisdiction 
also extending over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. Mr. Daly 
now leaves the service of the Illinois Central to engage in other 
business. 





J. M. Daly 


OBITUARY 


A. W. Montague, superintendent of terminals of the Houston 
& Texas Central at Fort Worth, Tex., was shot on January 20, 
while in his office, by a discharged switchman, and died within 
a short time. 


W. D. Scott, general manager of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle, the Oregon Trunk, the Oregon Electric and the United 
Railways, died at his-home in Portland, Ore., on January 21, 
aged 56 years. 


Lorenzo S. Coffin, formerly a member of the Iowa Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, died at Fort Dodge, Iowa, on Janu- 
ary 17, aged 91 years. Mr. Coffin will be remembered by older 
railroad men, and especially by the older members of the rail- 
way brotherhoods, by reason of his activity, in the early nineties, 
in the propaganda for the federal safety appliance laws. Later 


he was an apostle of temperance among railroad men and a 
promoter of the “white button” movement. 
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Equipment and Supplies 


Supply Trade News 


Pd 
BU 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 


Tue Missouri, Kansas & TExAs is preparing specifications 
on a number of locomotives. 


CAR BUILDING 


Tue ATCHISON,’ TOPEKA & Santa FE is in the market for 
700 box cars and 500 refrigerator cars. 


Tue Russian GovERNMENT.—A letter from the Imperial 
Russian consul to the Seattle Chamber of Commerce contains 
the following statement: “It gives me pleasure to inform you 
that an order for 15,000 railway cars has been placed by our 
government with a Seattle company.” 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue PapucaH & ILLrNnors ordered 253 tons of steel for several 
small bridges near Paducah, Ky., from the Kenwood Bridge 
Company, Chicago. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN has ordered 1,050 tons of 
steel for miscellaneous bridge work for 1915, from the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works. 


THe Cnicaco, MitwauKkee & Sr. Paut has ordered 151 tons 
of steel for its Clinton street subway, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
from the Milwaukee Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy has ordered 15,000 tons 
of rails from the Illinois Steel Company. This order is in ad- 
dition to one for 15,000 tons placed some time ago with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 


SIGNALING 


The Southern Railway has begun the installation of automatic 
block signals on its line between Pelham, N. .C.,. and Denim, 
36 miles, where the line is being double tracked. 





RatLway Construction IN Urucuay.—The Uruguayan gov- 
ernment is planning to proceed with the construction of a new 
short line of railway from Tablada, to connect with the already 
existing line owned by the Uruguayan Central Railway. 


STANDARDIZING AUSTRALIAN RaitwAy GaGe.—The conflict in 
Europe has brought to the front the question of standardizing 
the gage of the Australian railways, and it is of interest at this 
time to review some of the points pro and con. In favor of the 
idea it is said that in case of invasion the present different gages 
of the various commonwealths would interfere with the speedy 
transportation of men and supplies and that if retreat should be 
necessary, it would be almost impossible to move the railway 
rolling stock to places of safety as was done when the Belgian 
equipment was sent to the south of France. It is argued, how- 
ever, that the present would be a bad time to make extensive 
changes of gage. Great Britain’s control of the seas makes in- 
vasion of Australia seem unlikely. The service of the Aus- 
tralian railways for the time being, therefore, will be to transport 
troops to the ports where they will board ships which will carry 
them to the fields of war. Extensive reconstruction will han- 
dicap the service and the carrying of troops and supplies will 
be done only at great cost and with exasperating delay, and, in 
addition, even if invasion were possible, reconstruction work 
would certainly prove a decided disadvantage from the stand- 
point of the defenders. Opinion is not unanimously in favor 
of the 4 ft. 844 in. gage. If that gage were made standard, 


Australia would perhaps be able to purchase locomotives and 
cars at short notice, but on the other hand if some other gage 
were adopted, an enemy..attempting to invade Australia possibly 
at some future time could not use its own equipment without 
alteration. 





‘ 


Berry Brothers, Detroit, Mich., have recently opened a new 
branch at Savannah, Ga. 


The Asbestos Protected Metal Company has removed its head 
office from Beaver Falls, Pa., to the First National Bank build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. P. Mellon has been appointed railway sales manager of the 
southeastern district of the Flint Varnish Works, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


Samuel Higgins, formerly general manager of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, has been elected president of the Stand- 
ard Heat & Ventilation Company of New York and Chicago. 


L. H. Mesker has recently become associated with the sales 
department of the Kearney & Trecker Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and will represent that company in Ohio after February 1. 


Earl F. Scott has been appointed representative of the Terry 
Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., for the state of 
Georgia. He will have offices at 702 Candler building, Atlanta. 


William Bayliss & Co,, Ltd., 240-241 Dashwood House, Lon- 
don, England, have been appointed exclusive European sales 
agents for the Chicago Railway Signal & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 


The directors of the United States Steel Corporation at their 
meeting on Tuesday passed the dividend of 50 cents a share 
quarterly on the common stock, after having reduced it from 
$1.25 a share to 50 cents a share three months ago. The regular 
dividend on the preferred stock was declared. 


David A. Wright, who for several years past has been con- 
nected with the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, New 
York, as district manager in the west, has opened an office for 
himself as manufacturers’ agent at 140 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. He will specialize on labor saving and pneumatic 
machinery, cranes, etc. 


M. A. Sherritt, for several years associated with Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, as manager of the company’s 
Philadelphia branch, resigned this position on January 25 to be- 
come vice-president and general manager of Sherritt & Stoer 
Company, Inc., dealers in machine tools and railway and ma- 
chine shop equipment. The company will occupy its new offices 
in the Finance building, Philadelphia, on February 1. 


William Penn Evans, general inspector for the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, died at Philadelphia on January 16. Mr. Evans 
was born in Bridgeport, Pa., and received his technical education 
in the Polytechnic College at Philadelphia. His first work was 
with R. S. Newbold & Son, the Eagle Iron Works, Norristown, 
Pa. In September, 1872, he left the latter company to accept a 
position in the drafting department of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and he continued in the service of that company with the 
exception of a brief interval, until the time of his death. In 
1876 he obtained leave of absence to act as assistant superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia & Reading Terminal at the Centennial 
Exposition, and in 1879 left the locomotive company to become 
mechanical engineer on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas at Sedalia, 
Mo. After one year’s service he returned to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, being appointed, in 1885, chief draftsman, which 
position he held until 1903. In 1904 he was placed in charge of 
the exhibit of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, and upon his return to Phil- 
adelphia at the termination of the exposition was made general 
night superintendent. In 1905 he was given charge of the ex- 
hibit of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at the Lewis & Clark Ex- 
position at Portland, Ore., and when this exhibit was closed was 
appointed northwestern agent, with headquarters at Portland. 
He occupied this position until 1910, when he returned to Phil- 
adelphia and was appointed general inspector, which position he 
occupied until the time of his death. Mr. Evans was a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Franklin 
Institute, the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, and the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 
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AruapascA NorTHERN.—The Canadian parliament has been 
asked to continue this company’s corporate existence, and to 
grant an extension of time in which to build from Edmonton, 
Alta., to Athabasca Landing. The provisional directors named 
at the time of incorporation, in 1905, were F. H. Markey, 
Montreal, Que.; J. K. McKenzie, Selkirk, Man., O. E. Fleming, 
Windsor, Ont., and M. Burton, Barrie, Ont. 


British CoLUMBIA SOUTHERN.—See Canadian Pacific. 


CanapIAN Paciric.—This company will apply to the Cana- 
dian parliament for an extension of time in which to build the 
following lines: From a point on the Kleinberg-Sudbury branch 
between Bolton Junction, Ont., and Palgrave, to a point at or 


_ near Campbellville and from Asquith, Sask., north and north- 


westerly about 20 miles. The following subsidiary lines will 
also ask for an extension of time in which to build new lines: 
Manitoba & Northwestern, from a point at or near Theodore, 
Sask., west to a point between Govan and Lanigan, about 100 
miles; South Ontario Pacific, from a point at or near Hamilton, 
Ont., to a point on the Niagara river, at or near Niagara Falls, 
Ont., and British Columbia Southern, to build from Michel, 
B. C., to Kananaskis. 


Carolina, ATLANTIC & WESTERN.—This company, which com- 
pleted track laying last year on an extension from Andrews, 
S. C., south to Charleston, 57 miles, is planning to build another 
extension, it is said, from Charleston southwest to Savannah, Ga. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—Work on the extension of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy from Guernsey, Wyo., to 
Wendover, will be resumed on February 1. All the outfits that 
were taken off last fall will be put back, and it is expected that 
this work will be completed during the coming fall. This line will 
be 85 miles long, including three tunnels, the longest being 
3,500 ft., and will be carried across the Platte river on a steel 
girder bridge. It is estimated that the cost of completing this 
work will be approximately $1,000,000. 


Fiorina Roaps.—Surveys have been made and the right of 
way is secured, it is said, for a line to be built from Fort Myers, 
Fla., south along the west coast of Florida via Marco bay and 
Naples to Everglade, thence east across the southern part of 
Florida to Miami, on the east coast, about 150 miles. Capitalists 
of Baltimore, Md., are said to be back of the project. 


Flora Roaps_ (Electric).—Construction work has been 
started on an electric line, it is said, from Jacksonville, Fla., 
southwest to Middleburg, about 25 miles. A. W. MacKinlay, 
general manager and chief engineer, Jacksonville. 


Hupson Bay, Peace River & Paciric.—The Canadian parlia- 
ment has been asked for an extension of time in which to build 
this projected line from Winnipeg, Man., to Hudson Bay, thence 
west to a point on the Pacific coast. Application has been made 
also to change the name of the company to Winnipeg & Hudson 
Bay. Lewis & Smellie are solicitors for the company, Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Jackson & Eastern.—See Meridian & Memphis. 


JeLtico, Capucnin & WestEeRN.—According to press reports 
from Jellico, Tenn., surveys are being made for a 30-mile 
line, to be built through the mountain section west of Jellico, 
Tenn. The new line is to be built to open up coal and timber 
fields, and grading work will be started soon. The names of 
the incorporators are not given. 


KaNKAKEE & Urspana Traction Company.—An extension of 
this line from Ludlow, Ill., north is being contemplated. There 
will be no curves and the maximum grade will be 0.05 per cent. 
Cuts will amount to about 5,470 cu. yd., and fills to about 43,500 
cu. yd. per mile. All grading will be done by company forces. 
One 70-ft. deck girder will be required. No contracts have 
been let. T. W. Shelton, Urbana, Ill, is chief engineer. 


KETTLE VaLLEY.—This company will apply to the Canadian 
parliament for an extension of time in which to build lines in 
British Columbia as follows: From Summer creek or One 
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Mile creek to Copper mountain, and to Voiget mining camps; 
from Vernon to Kelowna via Penticton; extension of branch 
line to Otter Summit; also to build from a point near ‘Tula- 
meen up the Tulameen river, about 50 miles; from Penticton 
to Osoyoos lake; from Summer creek to Allison or Princeton, 
and thence to Granite creek coal sections; from Grand Forks 
to a point 50 miles up the North Fork of Kettle river; also 
from Midway to Hedley and from Penticton to Nicola. 


MAniToBA & NorTHWESTERN.—See Canadian Pacific. 


MeripiAN & Mempuis.—An officer writes that grading work 
is now under way on the Jackson & Eastern building an exten- 
sion of the Meridian & Memphis which operates a 32.6-mile line 
from Meridian, Miss., northwest to Union, where connection is 
made with the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago. The extension 
is being built from Union, Miss., west to Sebastopol, about 13 
miles, and the company expects to develop a traffic in lumber 
and general merchandise. The line will probably be extended 
later to Carthage, about 30 miles from Union. §. A. Neville, 
Meridian, Miss., is in charge of the work, and J. M. T. Hamilton 
is the chief engineer. (February 13, 1914, p. 345.) 


Montana Roaps.—E. W. Davis, Bozeman, *Mont., is raising a 
bonus for the building of a railroad from Three Forks district 
up Madison valley to Yellowstone, Mont. 


Norwicu, CoLcHesterR & Hartrorp Traction.—Under,. this 
name a company is to be organized in Connecticut, it is. said, 
to build an electric line through Norwich, Bozrah, Lebanon, 
Colchester and East Hartford. F. Cronin, A. Manning and 
W. Strickland are interested. 


Ozarks Rattway.—A new railroad extending from Spring- 
field, Mo., through Mountain Home, Ark., up along the Buffalo 
river, then south to Little Rock, Ark., 210 miles, is proposed 
by this company. No contracts have been let. T. J. Murray, 
Mountain Home, Ark., may be addressed. 


Patm Beacu & EvercLtapes.—We are told that this company 
plans to build a line from a point near West Palm Beach, Fila., 
west to a point near Lake Okeechobee, thence skirting the shore 
of the lake to a point on the west shore near Lake Hicpochee, 
in Desoto county. Construction work is to be started as soon 
as the necessary arrangements are completed, and the pro- 
moters expect that the line will develop a traffic in vegetables 
and tropical fruits. Charles H. Baker, New York, president. 
(January 15, page 116.) 


PENNSYLVANIA Roaps (Electric) .—Residents of Monaca, Pa., 
will organize a company, it is said, to build an electric line 
from Monaca south to Coraopolis, about 20 miles. J. W. Reid, 
D. J. Mitchell, J. J. Allen and H. L. Grimmell, all of Monaca, 
are said to be interested. 


Soutn Ontario Paciric.—See Canadian Pacific. 


SouTHERN Rar_Lway.—Contracts for grading work in connec- 
tion with the revision and double tracking of the line from 
Orange, Va., to Charlottesville, have been let by the Southern 
Railway, as follows: From Orange to Burnley, 15 miles, tu 
the Morrow Construction Company, Atlanta, and from Burnley 
to Charlottesville, 13.7 miles; to C. W. Lane & Co., Atlanta. 
(January 22; page 171.) 


SoUTHWESTERN TRACTION & Power Company (Electric) .— 
Plans are being made for the construction of an electric rail- 
road from New Iberia, La., to St. Martinville, a distance of 10.5 
miles, also from Jeanerette, La., through Franklin, Baldwin and 
Patterson, to Berwich, a distance of 50 miles. No contracts 
have been let, but it is expected that work will be completed 
during the present year. W. S. Henning, New Iberia, La., is 
chief engineer. ' 


TENNESSEE & ALABAMA.—Bids will be asked for building this 
line about May 1, it is said, from Fayetteville, Tenn., south to 
Huntsville, Ala., 34 miles. There will be one bridge on the line 
about 1,000 ft. long. J. E. Hurd, chief engineer, Fayetteville. 
(December 25, p. 1208.) 


VircINIA-BLvuE Ripce.—An officer writes that construction work 
is now being carried out by company forces on the line from 
Tye River, Va., northwest, via Lowesville to Massies Mill, 22 
miles. There will be a number of trestles and one 500-ft. tunnel 
on the line. J. W. DeWight, president; A. K. Murrell, chief 
engineer, Tye River. (January 22, p. 171.) 
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Warren, Jonnsvitte & Satine River.—Work on the five-mile 
extension of this line from Johnsville, Ark., to Peter’s lake, is 
50 per cent completed. Grading will amount to approximately 
4,000 cu. yd. a mile. The maximum grade will be 1 per cent, and 
the maximum curvature, 3 deg. There will also be four short 
bridges on this line. 


West PENNSYLVANIA TRACTION.—This company will build a 
seven-mile line, it is said, between Leisenring, Pa., and Union- 
town. 


West Vircinta Roaps.—According to press reports the Su- 
perior Black Coal Company is developing mines in Lincoln 
county, W. Va., and has started work on a new railway. The 
line is to connect the Coal River branch of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio with the coal lands controlled by the coal company. John 
Anderson, general manager, Beckley, W. Va. 


Winnipec & Hupson Bay.—See Hudson Bay, Peace River & 
Pacific. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


BrIpGEPORT, OKLA.—Bids have been asked by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific for the construction of two new pneumatic piers 
and a through truss bridge for single track, over the South Cana- 
dian river, near Bridgeport, Okla. The span will be 200 ft. long 
and will replace the old bridge which was destroyed by a flood last 
spring. The old approaches will be used, but will be raised to 
meet the higher new span. Work is to begin early this spring. 
The total estimated cost of this improvement will be $200,000. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—President Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, went to Chicago on Monday and held conferences with 
the Chicago Railway Terminal Commission and the local in- 
dustries committee of the city council on the ordinance which 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal has requested to permit 
the road to transfer its coach yards to the vicinity of Western 
avenue and Sixteenth street. The company has made arrange- 
ments to sell the land now occupied by its coach yards at Har- 
rison street to the Pennsylvania Company, to be used in con- 
nection with the latter’s proposed freight terminal. It is ex- 
pected that as soon as the ordinance is passed preliminary work 
can begin for the Pennsylvania freight terminal, which must 
precede the beginning of work on the proposed new Union pas- 
senger terminal. 


Macon, Ga.—A contract which transfers certain lands and 
makes other grants to the Central of Georgia in consideration 
of the latter building a union station at Cherry and Fifth streets, 
in Macon, has been signed by the railroad company, it is said, 
and the city officers will at once sign the contract. It is ex- 
pected that work will be started in the near future on the new 
station. (August 7, p. 269.) 


Mempuis, TENN.—The Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge 
& Terminal Company has just completed the construction of 
the piers for its new bridge across the Mississippi river at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Financial arrangements have been completed where- 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, which has the contract for 
the fabrication and erection of this structure, will proceed at 
once with its erection. The Arkansas & Memphis Railway 
Bridge & Terminal Company was incorporated by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, and the St. Louis Southwestern to build a double track 
bridge across the Mississippi river to provide an independent 
entrance into Memphis for these three roads. 


MitwavukeeE, Wis.—A small new terminal will be built by the 
Milwaukee Northern Electric, at Fifth and Wells streets, Mil- 
waukee. The contract for the steel and iron work has been 
awarded to the Milwaukee Bridge Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pine Hitt, Ata.—The Gulf, Florida & Alabama has given a 
contract to the American Bridge Company for building a steel 
bridge over the Alabama river near Pine Hill. The bridge is 
to have 12 spans, including a draw span of 292 ft. 

Rock Island & Pacific has 


TEMPLE, Oxta.—The Chicago, 


awarded a contract to George B. Swift, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a small frame depot at Temple, Okla. 
begin at once. 
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Boston & Maine.—The trustees of the majority stock have 
sent a bill to the Massachusetts legislature, which when it be- 
comes a law will permit the stockholders of the Boston & Maine 
and of the leased lines to reorganize or consolidate their 
properties, and attached to the bill is an outline of the three 
plans, one of which will be adopted if the bill is passed and 
the consent of the stockholders is obtained. Two of these 
plans provide for reorganization or consolidation without re- 
ceivership, and the third outlines the plan to be followed if 
the road is put into the hands of receivers. All three plans 
provide for the merger of the leased lines with the parent 
company and the reduction of the drain on the parent com- 
pany of the guaranteed dividends on the leased lines’ stock. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A committee has been 
formed which asks for proxies for the next meeting of stock- 
holders and for the regular annual meeting of stockholders, 
This committee consists of Edward W. Sheldon, president of 
the United States Trust Company, New York; William 
Woodward, president of the Hanover National Bank, New 
York; Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, and J. Horace Harding, of Charles D. Bar- 
ney & Co., New York. 


Cincinnati, Hamitton & Dayton.—The receivers have brought 
suit to compel the appointment of a separate receiver for 
the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, which has been oper- 
ated as a part of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and its 
operation, it is claimed, has been at a loss. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—The company has sold 
$5,000,000 Morris & Essex 3% per cent refunding bonds to 
Kean, Taylor & Company and Robert Winthrop & Co, 
both of New York. The bonds were sold by the: railroad 
company, it is understood, at a price which will cost the 
railroad company interest 4.30 per cent. The proceeds of the 
bond sale will be used to pay in part the $11,577,000 Morris 
& Essex 7 per cent consolidated bonds when they fall due, 
the remainder required to retire these bonds being paid from 
current funds. 


New Jersey & PENNSYLVANIA.—The vice-chancellor in the New 
Jersey court has ordered the sale of the New Jersey & Penn- 
sylvania, which road has not been in operation for a good 
part of the last two years during its receivership. 


New York CENTRAL RaiLroap.—Wood, Struthers & Company, 
New York, have made an analysis of the present security for 
the New York Central refunding and improvement 4% per 
cent bonds as affected by the recent ‘consolidation. The 
analysis is quite comprehensive, including a consideration of 
the lien, earnings, surplus and income from investment. 


OzarK VALLEY RaiLroAp.—This is the name of a new corpo- 
ration which has taken over the property of the Williamsville, 
Greenville & St. Louis, which runs from Williamsville, on the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, northeast through 
Wayne county, 35 miles. The new company is incorporated 


for $350,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroAp.—Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York, 
have bought $49,000,000 consolidated (now first) mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds of the Pennsylvania. The bonds are to be 
offered publicly at a price expected to be about 103, and the 
bonds sold on the curb when issued at prices from 105 to 


105%. 


Wasasu.—The joint protective committee syndicate has bought 
$1,545,000 receiver’s certificates to provide for the payment 0 
maturing equipment notes. 


WriiamMsviLie, Greenvitte & St. Louis—See Ozark Valley 
Railroad. 





Russia EstasiisHes Direct Ramway SERVICE WITH GALICIA. 
—The Russian government has established a direct passenger 
and freight service connecting all the Russian railways with 
Lemberg in Galicia, via Radziviloff and Volochisk. 























